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Thirty-third Year, No. 46 


NEW YORK CITY SENDS 
FOUR INSURANCE AGENTS 
TO SEATS IN CONGRESS 


They Are M. J. Kennedy, Theo. A. 
Peyser, Wm. F. Brunner and 
Thomas H. Cullen 


FATE OF DEPARTMENT HEADS 
Livingston, Mortensen, Clark and 


Hanson On Losing Side in 
Election 











The election had a number of inter- 
esting angles for insurance people. 


The sweeping victory of the Democrats 
means that a number of commissioners 
can number their days in office as few 
of them are lucky enough to be “peren- 
nial appointments,” such as were General 
Wright of Georgia, Frank H. Hardison 
of Massachusetts and a few others who 
sat supreme in state capitals irrespective 
of what man was elected Governor. The 
election of Horner as Governor of IIli- 
nois means that Hanson of that state 
will eventually retire as head of the in- 
surance department. Mortensen of Wis- 
consin is also on the losing side. Tar- 
ver, of Texas, who is president of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, is a Sterling man and “Ma” 
Ferguson won. The election of Demo- 
crats in Missouri means that Commis- 
sioner Thompson will lose office. Indiana 
was carried by the Democrats and Com- 
missioner Kidd is a Republican. Michi- 
gan’s late switch to the Democratic col- 
umn means that C. D. Livingston will 
possibly be supplanted as commissioner. 
There is also a question whether E. W. 
Clark will continue at the head of the 
lowa department. 

Insurance Men in N. Y. Senate 
and Assembly 

Greater New York insurance men 
elected to the State Senate were Frank 
B. Hendel, third district, who was 
elected an Assemblyman in 1927 and a 
State Senator two years ago; Henry L. 
O’Brien, ninth district, who was a for- 
mer member of a school board and be- 


came a State Senator two years ago; 
John T. McCall, a former newspaper 
man who was an alderman and was 
elected State Senator two years ago; and 
Duncan T. O’Brien, nineteenth district, 
a State Senator since 1923. 

And these Greater New York insur- 
ance men were elected to the Assembly: 
James E. Stephens, first elected to the 
Assembly two years ago, and who rep- 
Tesents the nineteenth district; Nicholas 
]. Eberhard, first district, Bronx County, 
an assemblyman since 1922. 


Hoey Managed O’Brien Campaign 
James J. Hoey of Hoey & Ellison, 
New York insurance agents, received 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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IT’S SETTLED 


Now we can all go back to our daily work of serving 
the public and earning a living. For four years no 
more interruption by a presidential election, with parti- 
san passions generated in the fury of the contest, and 
the quality of daily work necessarily damaged. At this 
writing we don’t know which candidate won the elec- 
tion, but the people of the United States, one hundred 
and twenty millions of them, are still here,—a myriad 
of life insurance prospects,—who need the various types 
of service which we life underwriters alone can give 
them. 


Moreover, inducing them to invest their money in 
life insurance is a constructive and salvatory contribu- 
tion of priceless worth to the welfare of the nation. 


Almost two months before the year will have ended, 
in which to actualize our quotas and enable us to point 
at least with satisfaction, though perhaps without Luci- 
ferian pride, to the results of our work in 1932. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


PPT’ ADELPHIA 


carried loan or surrender values and 









































































































STATE INSURANCE OFFICIALS 
ON LOOKOUT FOR ABUSES OF 
LARGE AMOUNT OF REWRITING 


Replacement and Shifting Activities 
Never So Closely 
Watched 


OHIO CASE WIDELY CITED 
Four Agents Bared There By 


Superintendent Warner In 
Stinging Decision 





At no time in the life insurance busi- 
ness have the sales activities of agents 
come under such close scrutiny as at 
present. One of the chief reasons for 
this is that there is a great deal of re- 
writing of existing insurance and shift- 
ing from one form of policy to another. 
While a great deal of this rewriting ac- 
tivity is made necessary by reduced in- 
comes of policyholders the practice is 
easily subject to abuse. 

A case that is attracting wide attention 
in the business involving revocation of 
agents’ licenses is that involving four 
agents in Ohio to whom licenses have 
been refused by Superintendent of In- 
surance Charles T. Warner of Ohio in a 
stinging decision. 

Wrote Book Attacking Legal 
Reserve Business 

Complaints had been filed with the 
Ohio Superintendent by the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in which 
activities in rewriting business by E. T. 
Dooley, B. G. Tharp, Garfield F. Carr 
and A. L. Malott were alleged to be in 
violation of the Ohio law. It was brought 
out in the hearing on the case that Mr. 
Dooley had prepared a book which the 
Insurance Department claimed was an 
attack on legal reserve life insurance and 
that this book was used by Dooley 
among his agents to effect the surrender 
of old policies and to rewrite them under 
pure protection types of policies. 

In rejecting applications from these 
men for renewal of their licenses Super- 
intendent Warner said, “The evidence 
offered in this case proves beyond a 
doubt that the agents involved had a 
systematic method of attacking legal re- 
serve life insurance regardless of the na- 
ture and character of the investment. 
Their object was to contact people who 


cause them to surrender their policies to 
take new ones of the pure protective 
type of insurance. This was done by 
trying to discredit the old line legal re- 
serve system of insurance. To do this 
and to further expedite the attack on 
this system of insurance a book was pre- 
pared by Mr. Dooley (over the name of 
‘Yelood,’ which Mr. Dooley says was 
his name spelled backwards), which book 
was generally used by Dooley and among 
his agents. The book is an indictment of 
legal reserve life insurance and con- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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This Message is being written on the eve of Election. It will be read three os 


days later, yet it can be truly stated that there is no real cause for anyone to ‘WI 
fear for this Nation’s future. Life Underwriters especially are fully justified i 
in facing the future with COMPLETE CONFIDENCE. be rer 
portio: 
sured 
COMPLETE CONFIDENCE in the President of the United States and his vet e: : 
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hand, 


COMPLETE CONFIDENCE in the Institution of Life Insurance and its ties w 
and t 
future development. will p 
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COMPLETE CONFIDENCE in the American People to continue to use ae 
Life Insurance rightly in the solution of their social, business, family and _o 
economic problems. or 
isting 








attitude toward business in general and the Institution of Life Insurance in 


particular. 











COMPLETE CONFIDENCE in themselves to go forward with increased 





energy and improved methods. Anni 


MORE AND MORE it is being demonstrated that earnest and capable Life Add: 
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day by day, month by month, are measuring up to their own expectations 
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American Institute 


of Actuaries 


Meeting 





Franklin B. Mead, Institute President, 
Confident of Life Insurance Future 


The belief that with even a moderate 
recovery in the general economic situa- 
tion the life insurance business will ex- 
perience a reversal in the present trend 
was expressed by Franklin B. Mead, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, as president of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries at the meeting in 
Chicago last week. On this subject he 
said: 

“While it is quite true that the in- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar 
is an element in the problem, yet it must 
be remembered that by far the greater 
portion of the great body of the in- 
sured have been under-insured so that 
but a small fraction of their earned in- 
comes have been protected by insur- 
ance. Furthermore, one of the uses of 
alversity is the promotion of the atti- 


tude of thrift and, while incomes may 
be reduced in the new era on the one 
hand, the amount required for necessi- 
ties will be reduced and the idea of thrift 
and the recognized stability of insurance 
will promote an increased sale of life 
insurance. Many who have lapsed their 
insurance will replace it and in addition 
we have a new generation coming on. 
“There has been considerable over- 
insurance on the part of a few of those 
of moderate incomes, and particularly 
among most of the jumbo risks, but this 
represents but a small fraction of ex- 
isting insurance. It is from these that 





Annuity Rates Up on 
British Loan Change 


Addressing the American Institute of 
Actuaries in Chicago last week, J. G. 
Beatty, assistant actuary, Canada Life, 
said that British life insurance companies 
and Canadian companies operating in 
Great Britain have been forced to stif- 
fen their annuity rates as a direct result 
of the recent conversion of the British 
War Loan from 5% to 34%. 


FRANKLIN B. MEAD 


the insurance companies have been ex- 
periencing their heavy mortality, espe- 
cially in the past two or three years, 
for it is easily demonstrable that the 








Actuarial Societies 
Meet Jointly in 1933 


The Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Actua- 
ries will hold a joint meeting: next 
year at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. The dates are October 18, 
19 and 20. The two actuarial socie- 
ties have met jointly on other occa- 
sions in the past. 

The 1933 spring meeting of the Am- 
erican Institute of Actuaries will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, June 1 and 2. 











general mortality and the mortality 
among those carrying industrial policies 
has always declined when there is a de- 
pression in the business curve. Accord- 
ing to the recent Medical Impairment 
Study, the mortality on risks carrying 
up to $200,000 has been favorable; those 
carrying over $200,000 up to $1,000,000 
seem to represent an almost homogeneous 
group and have given a mortality which 
is slightly unfavorable, while those car- 
rying $1,000,000 and over have been very 
unfavorable, the mortality ratio for this 
latter group being 169% of the stand: 
ard employed. However, it must be re- 
membered that this covers mortality 
only up to June. 30, 1930, and that the 
mortality since that time has been very 
heavy on this group so that the per- 
centage as published would be very con- 
siderably increased if. the experience 
were brought down to date.” 





ing their share of the overhead? 
of suicide clauses? 
calculation ; 


business is confronted. 





Actuaries Attacking Broad Problems 


The traditional actuary, a cloistered figure absorbed with pure science, 
would be bewildered in a meeting of modern actuaries. 
lems that the company actuary is today expected to be informed about 
reaches far beyond the horizons of mathematics. 
ries are now working side by side on the solution of a variety:of problems. 
Trends of investment yields are scanned by the actuarial department with 
special reference to those fixed annuity obligations. 
long-drawn-out settlement options produced by the legal department carry- 
What about the ethical and social side 
Surrender charges have ceased to be merely a precise 
they are a subject of debate. 

These and many more topics of wide scope were discussed at the fall 
meeting of the American Institute of Actuaries at Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago, last Thursday and Friday, before more than 200 members. No 
group in the insurance business today is doing harder work than the actua- 
ries to meet the adverse factors and complex conditions with which the 


The range of prob- 


Agency officers and actua- 


Are: complicated and 








Some ‘Think Suicide Legitimate Risk; 
Longer Exclusion Called No Remedy 


There is a lot more to the suicide haz- 
ard than the expedient of lengthening 
the suicide exclusion clause from one to 
two years. This was evident in the dis- 
cussion on this extremely timely subject 
at the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries in Chicago last week. 

The actuaries are approaching this, as 
well as other problems of the business, 
with broad concepts of the ends to be 
achieved. It is evident that this group 
of highly trained minds is bringing to 
the study of some of the most pressing 
current questions a perspective that 
takes in much more than the needs of 
the moment. Discussion of the suicide 
hazard ranged all the way from the prac- 
ticability of perpetual exclusion to the 
thought that any attempt to limit lia- 
bility from this cause was counter to the 
purposes of the policy. 

Holds Suicide Legitimate Risk 

One of the broadest viewpoints was 
that expressed by Percy H. Evans, vice- 
President and actuary, Northwestern 
Mutual. Mr. Evans said that there was 
no evidence in his company’s experience 
of selection against the company. He 
was inclined to view the suicide hazard 
as a legitimate risk. Contrary to some 


strong views held by others he was not 
concerned about the moral aspects of the 
subject. If an insured applied for life 
insurance in good faith he should have 
protection against the hazards that may 
be encountered. Suicide may be regard- 
ed as having a physical (mental) origin. 

As to the proposal for a_ perpetual 


suicide clause, Mr. Evans saw no prob- 
ability of being able to get the necessary 
permissive legislation. He did not think 
that exclusion clauses of longer duration 
than the present customary limits would 
be effective. His own company had a 
suicide claim after the policy had been in 
force for twenty-two years and others 
for shorter durations. 

Buttolph Against All Restrictions 

The Institute meeting followed with 
close attention some comments on the 
suicide question made by Henry W. But- 
tolph, secretary, American Central Life, 
one of the charter members of the In- 
stitute, who expressed the unconvention- 


Make Quality of Business Factor 


In Compensation Say Actuaries 


The subject of methods of compensa- 
tion of agents came up for discussion 
before the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries at Chicago last week but the mat- 
ter is so complex that a clear cut for- 
mula for meeting the compensation prob- 
lem from the actuarial standpoint is still 
in the making. It was the sentiment of 
several speakers that it will be difficult 
to make changes in methods of compen- 
sation to agents although some changes 
are greatly needed. Present methods of 
compensation have the effect of encour- 
aging the agent to put the stress on 


volume of production. The most com- 
monly expressed view was that there 
needs to be included the element of per- 
sistence of business, among others. 
Franklin B. Mead, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Lincoln National and president of 
the Institute, entered the discussion to 
say that he had long believed that some 
way should be found to compensate 
agents on a basis of quality of business. 

Another phase of this question of com- 
pensation was touched on by Lawrence 
M. Cathles, president, North American 
Reassurance, who said’ that the agent is 


Danger in Rewriting 
Plans, Says Linton 


Rewriting plans as a means of con- 
serving heavily loaned business have in 
them the element of danger to the in- 
stitution of life insurance in the opinion 
of some of the leading actuaries and 
M. A. Linton, president, Provident Mu- 
tual, was one who expressed some seri- 
ous thoughts on this phase of the con- 
servation question at the meeting of the 
American Institute of Actuaries in Chi- 
cago last week. The impression is al- 
ready widespread over the country that 
it is to the advantage of the policyholder 
to surrender old policies and to take 
new insurance. Unless these rewriting 
plans are handled with discretion the 
policyholder will get an entirely wrong 
picture. One thing that must be done, 
in Mr. Linton’s opinion, is to have the 
actuarial characteristics of the policy 
show that it is not possible for the poli- 
cyholder to benefit financially by re- 
placement. The cost to the policyholder 
of making the shift must be revealed. 
The insured is now getting only one- 

half of the picture. In the case of larger 
policies the higher brackets of the in- 
come tax are a factor that the insured 
should take into consideration. 

There is a general opinion among the 
actuaries that the best approach to the 
solution of the replacement problem is 
through the agency contract. Philip C. 
Irwin, assistant actuary, Equitable Life 
of Towa, was one who stressed this view. 





al viewpoint that all legal restrictions on 
suicide should be removed from ‘insur- 
ance policies. He based his point on the 
legal interpretation of suicide as an im- 
moral act. With suicide provisions in 
the insurance policy the companies are 
in a position of insuring for an act that 
is against public policy. Mr. Buttolph 
cited a recent decision in a Maine court 
which emphasized the implied obligation 
resting upon the insured not to do any- 


(Continued on Page 4) 





the most important force in the selec- 
tion of risks for, after all, he makes the 
first selection. He pointed out that in 
this connection there are readily ascer- 
tainable facts available to the company 
without waiting for its experience on 


business. There is more to quality of 
business than the lapse and rejection 
rate. 


Would Charge Agency with Tax 


Still another angle of the compensa- 
tion problem was brought out by Victor 
R. Smith, general manager and actuary, 
Confederation Life of Toronto. He said 
there was a need to approach the subject 
from the broadest point of view. Most 
agents operate in state, or in Canada, 
provincial jurisdictions. It was Mr. 
Smith’s contention that each agency 
should be studied with a view to deter- 
mine whether the agency as a unit is 
contributing to the free surplus of the 
company. Every agency, in his opinion, 
should be studied on this basis as the 
only true measure of whether it is oper- 
ating at a profit to the company. Such 
a study should bring in all the factors 
including the taxes in that jurisdiction. 
An agency in a territory with high tax 
costs would have to make a better return 
than another agency with lower taxes. 
He held that agencies should be on a 
revenue account basis. 

Edward W. Marshall, vice-president 
and actuary Provident Mutual, was, on 
the other hand, skeptical of the value of 
the revenue basis of grading agents. He 
likes best the asset shares basis used by 
the Provident Mutual. Mr. .Marshall 
sees numerical rating of agents’ as of 
coming importance. in judging the busi- 
ness of agencies, agents and brokers as 
well. By checking back on this numeri- 
cal rating the quality and. type of busi- 
ness submitted may be readily ascer- 
tained. 
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American Institute 


of Actuaries 


Meeting 





Higher Surrender Charges in Early 
Years One of Needs Say Actuaries 


The subjects of surrender values and 
surrender charges were freely discussed 
Ly the actuaries attending the fall meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries in Chicago last week, and while 
the preponderance of opinion seemed to 
favor higher surrender charges especially 
in the earlier years there was some opin- 
ion that there are possibilities of drastic 
action in this direction reacting unfa- 
vorably for the life insurance business 
with the insuring public. 

Many actuaries feel that policyholders 
withdrawing in the earlier years are not 
now bearing their fair share of the bur- 
den under present conditions. On the 
other hand the twisting of older policies 
with substantial values and the shifting 
of these policies within the same com- 
pany to other policy forms are both op- 
erating to drain the companies of their 
sustaining element, invested reserves. 

There is a widespread impression 
throughout the country among the in- 
surance public that the policyholder is 
entitled to withdraw the reserve under 
his policy. No policyholder, according 
to majority actuarial opinion should be 
permitted to withdraw at the cost of the 
continuing policyholders. Unfunded ex- 
penses, for instance, must be considered 
as an element in the surrender charges. 
Along the same line of thought there is 
an element of expense in granting a cash 
loan, The thought of some is that com- 
panies should be permitted to vary the 
interest charge according to the condi- 
tions that have to be faced at the time. 


Lower Values in Earlier Years 


One body of opinion about the position 
of the companies with reference to sur- 
render values on policies in earlier and 
later years was clearly stated by John R. 
Larus, Jr., actuary, Phoenix Mutual. Mr. 
Larus said that as it is necessary for a 
policy to earn something up to the tenth 
year before it contributes to the reserve, 
the policy under ten years makes no 
contribution to surplus. After about the 
tenth year the policy is in a different 
position. Then the asset share will tend 
to rise. Because of this Mr. Larus be- 
lieves that during the first ten years a 
policy should have higher surrender 
charges than at present. After approxi- 
mately ten years it may be that the pres- 
ent surrender charge is higher than nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Larus made the point that if sur- 
render charges are made higher in the 
earlier years the insured will not find it 
attractive to drop his policy. In later 
years higher dividends will make it at- 
tractive for the insured to hold on. 

It is also the opinion of Mr. Larus that 
the companies are too complacent about 
both the twisting of their old policies 
into other companies and the shifting to 
other policy forms in the same company. 
If this trend continues he felt that in a 
few years the companies would not be 
in an enviable position because the old 
policies were the sustaining element in 
the policy structure. 

Higher Charges Not Complete Answer 
_ Some actuaries contend that increas- 
ing surrender charges is not an adequate 
answer to the present problem because 
the effect of this can be felt only grad- 
ually. One actuary expressing this view 
was William H. Harrison, actuary Bank- 
ers Reserve Life, Omaha. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Harrison said, the companies have 
got to be prepared to meet the demand 
for payment of the amount of the legal 
reserve. It is clear in his opinion that 
the withdrawal value should not be the 
legal reserve. There should be charged 
against the surrendering policyholder, in 
Mr. Harrison’s opinion, the cost of main- 
taining a more liquid position which 
means lower interest earnings on such 
funds and as they are made available for 
the surrendering policyholders the latter 


should be charged with the cost of do- 
ing so. 

Mr. Harrison expressed the further 
thought that there is the possibility that 
in making charges against policies to 
meet the situation the companies may 
affect the confidence and esteem in 
which life insurance is now held by the 
public and in this way the companies 
might lose something of great value to 
the business. 

Need to See Practical Side Too 

In the opinion of A. Thomas Lehman, 
actuary Detroit Life, present excessive 
values are an invitation to policyholders 
to surrender. He advocated as a maxi- 
mum basis $25 per $1000 or 25% of the 
reserve, whichever is less. To effect 


changes in the reserve basis would ne- 
cessitate securing changes in the stand- 
ard provisions law, he pointed out. 

Percy H. Evans, vice-president and 
actuary, Northwestern Mutual, spoke 
forcibly on the need for a practical ap- 
proach to the problem of surrender 
values and charges. He said the ques- 
tion could not be solved on a theoretical 
basis solely. The companies are con- 
fronted first with the practical question 
of getting the volume of new business 
on to the books before they have any 
problem of surrenders to cope with. The 
matter must be approached with this fact 
in mind. He felt that there should be a 
mean between the extremes in viewpoint 
that will take this practical fact into con- 
sideration. He felt that all should be- 
come more conscious of the objectives 
to be obtained. 

Mr. Evans felt that over-payment of 
dividends in earlier years is not serious 
if surrender charges in earlier years take 
care of it. 


Actuaries View Insurance Trends; 
Differ on Effects of Price Levels 


What are the present trends of life 
insurance and what will be the effects on 
life insurance companies? These ques- 
tions invited some lively and extremely 
interesting discussion at the meeting of 
the American Institute of Actuaries in 
Chicago last week. Many of the mem- 
bers of the Institute had attended ear- 
lier in the week the sessions of the Life 
Agency Officers and Life Insurance Re- 
search Bureau where considerable had 
been said about declining commodity 
prices and the effects of a declining price 
structure upon the future of life insur- 
ance. 

Not Influenced by Price Movements 


Victor R. Smith, general manager and 
actuary, Confederation Life, Toronto, 
was one who voiced at the Institute 
meeting the opinion that life insurance 
is not a commodity and does not follow 
the price levels of commodities. The 
amount of life insurance bought by the 
public, Mr. Smith said, depends upon the 
amount of savings available for the pur- 
chase of protection. The lower levels of 
commodity prices are not in themselves 
an adverse factor for life insurance. It 
is true even that in some cases lower 
commodity prices leave a larger margin 
of surplus with which to purchase life 
insurance. 

Percy H. Evans, vice-president and ac- 
tuary, Northwestern Mutual, was an- 
other who held that life insurance has 
nothing to do with prices, or even prof- 
its, in general business. The important 
thing, Mr. Evans said, is the reaction of 
the public to the way life insurance has 
stood up during the depression. He be- 
lieves that the life insurance business will 
see an expansion of sales greater than it 
has ever had before. 

. A. Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual, took up the thread of Mr. Evans 
discussion saying he wished he could be- 
lieve that life insurance would not be 
affected by reduction of prices and prof- 
its in industry. Mr. Linton pointed out 
that there had been a reduction of na- 
tional income from $90,000,000,000 to ap- 
proximately $60,000,000,000 and he felt 
that this loss of one-third in national 
income must have its effects. Mr. Lin- 
ton went on to say that there is no need 
for the dollar profit to be as great as it 
was at the peak. With the scaling down 
of prices and costs a lesser amount of 
insurance protection would meet the 
same needs as formerly. In other words 
the results would be the same on a re- 
duced basis. 

Note Some Policy Trends 

On the subject of what the trends show 
as between different types of policies H. 
H. Jackson, actuary, National Life of 
Vermont, stated that present day trends 
of life insurance are influenced, if not 
controlled, by existing economic condi- 


tions that are putting the emphasis on 
whole life rather than other types of 
policies. This type of policy is meeting 
present demand with high protection 
value combined with the thrift element. 
This trend is sound as far as it goes. 
The family income policy has advantages 
in the existing economic situation, Mr. 
Jackson said, but other speakers ven- 
tured the opinion that there may be a 
decreasing stress on this type of policy 
resulting from the broad population 
trend. 

This point of the population trends and 
their effect upon types of insurance was 
also discussed by Edward W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary, Provident 
Mutual, who said that studies of popu- 
lation trends—the most notable recent 
study being that by Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
statistician of the Metropolitan Life— 
lead to the conclusion that buyers of in- 
surance in the future will be more old- 
age conscious and will select their type 
of insurance accordingly. 

On the subject of policy trends it was 
stated that since the Canadian compa- 
nies had reduced dividends there has 
been a marked increase in the amount 
of non-participating business. 





Industrial Trends 


Discussion on trends in industrial busi- 
ness brought out some interesting com- 
ments at the Actuarial Institute meeting 
in Chicago last week. One of the prob- 
lems engaging the attention of actuaries 
of industrial companies just now is the 
distribution of the amount of insurance 
protection among the members of the 
family. Because the industrial agent 
makes his calls on the debit mostly in 
the daytime additional policies are more 
,apt to be on the lives of the housewife 
and the children rather than on the 
breadwinner of the family. The compa- 
nies would like to achieve a better bal- 
ance in this respect. 

A problem that is an inheritance from 
the days of high incomes for wage- 
earners is that resulting from the over- 
loading of this class of insurance buyers 
by agents. The industrial companies 
have experienced a high rate of termi- 
nations because of reduced earnings. But 
the depression has been accompanied by 
a favorable mortality. 

In this matter of terminations the 
companies are meeting the situation as 
far as possible by concessions to the 
policyholder. One type of concession is 
to allow the policyholder to surrender 
the policy in arrears for some time, say 
eight weeks, and to apply the value to 
other policies in the same family. This 
method was described by J. R. Herman 
of the Metropolitan who stated that it 
requires careful supervision to prevent 
abuses and the surrender values being 


Coming Home Office Men 
Have Broad Minds 


The men who will come to the front 
in home offices of life insurance com- 
panies in the next ten years will be 
those with broad viewpoints on the busi- 
ness, in the opinion of M. A. Linton, 
president, Provident Mutual. The home 
offices need the enlarged vision that will 
comprehend all departments and _ their 
functions. Cooperation between the ac- 
tuarial and agency departments is now 
a necessity. This co-operation must be 
broad and the actuary must become 
agency minded. Mr. Linton is of the 
opinion that there should be a growing 
spirit of co-operation throughout the 
entire home offices of companies. 

Another need stressed by Mr. Linton 
is that there should be more emphasis 
on cost accounting in the life insurance 
business. This necessity, he said, has 
been forced upon the companies by 
events. There must be a clear analysis 
of first year expenses. There is need of 
a method to reward the good agent and 
to penalize the poor one. The problem 
of finding a method is confronting the 
actuaries. Likewise some method of 
grading agents and agencies is a neces- 
sity today. 


Suicide Problem 


(Continued from Page 3) 


thing to hasten the maturity of the 
policy as an illustration of the point he 
was making. Because of the legal phase 
of the matter involving an act against 
public policy Mr. Buttolph took a posi- 
tion against all legal restrictions on sui- 
cide in the policy. The veteran actuary 
also pointed out that underwriting can- 
not be blamed for changed economic 
conditions. Cases that are now looked 
upon as over-insured were thought to be 
under-insured three years ago. 
How Long Should Exclusion Be? 
Expressing the other extreme in point 
of view there are advocates of a five- 
year suicide exemption clause. Another 
thought among the actuaries is that 
some cognizance must be taken of eco- 
nomic cycles so that the mistakes in un- 
derwriting made in boom times like 1928 
will not come home to roost as problems 
when the succeeding depression comes. 
There is-a belief that companies could 
improve underwriting methods so that 
these changed conditions could be met. 
There seems to be quite a_ general 
opinion that it is advisable to change to 
a two-year suicide clause but many ac- 
tuaries do not think it necessary to go 
beyond that. Frank D. Kineke, assist- 
ant actuary, Prudential, was one who 
held this opinion and he also believes 
that there is need of stricter underwrit- 
ing to keep the amount of insurance 
down to a proper relation to the indi- 
vidual’s income. He also suggested the 
possibility of an extra premium charge 
where the amount of insurance was overt 
$100,000 to cover hazard of exposure un- 
der large policies. It is the opinion, 
however, that such a device would not 
be practicable under present conditions. 
Earl O. Dunlap, assistant actuary, Met- 
ropolitan, among others also discussed 
the suicide question. 








applied to new insurance which is not 
permitted under the plan. 

Others expressed the view that the 
most effective means of getting results 
desired by the industrial company 1s 
through the pocket-book of the agent. 
One company is experimenting with a 
new contract for agents providing tor 
payment on a different basis so as to 
avoid abuse of concessions to keep bust- 
ness in force and to reward persistence 
of business. Payment under this plan 1s 
contingent upon the lapse rate on the 
debit. 

Cash value is another of the problems 
in the industrial field in spite of the tact 
that there is customarily no cash value 
for some years. 
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Paul C. Sanborn Joins 
Conn. Mutual in Boston 


WILL RUN A GENERAL AGENCY 





Five Prominent Agents Go With Him; 
Office Opens Monday; Kenny 
Agency to Continue 


Paul C. Sanborn, one of the most bril- 
liant and successful of the younger men 
in the business, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life in Boston. Modern offices, dec- 
orated by Irving & Casson, will be 
opened at 49 Federal Street, on Monday, 








PAUL C. SANBORN 


November 14. Peter M. Fraser, execu- 
tive vice-president, Harold R. Holder- 
ness, vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies; and Vincent B. Coffin, superintend- 
ent of agencies, will attend the opening. 
Five former associates of Mr. Sanborn, 
well-known Boston life insurance men, 
will join him in the new general agency. 
They are R. Raymond Gorton, Reginald 
H. McMinn, James Morrison, Bernard 
Swiedler and Ralph Sanborn, brother of 
Paul C. Sanborn. V. W. Kenney contin- 
ues as general agent of the company at 
100 Milk Street. 

A native Bostonian Mr. Sanborn went 
to school in Cambridge and at Worcester 
Academy. His first life insurance ex- 
perience was when he joined the John 
Hancock [Paul F. Clark agency], in No- 
vember, 1921. At the time he was too 
young to get a license and had to wait 
for it until the following January. His 
success was amazing. In 1922 he paid 
for seventy-four lives for $600,000; and 
the following year his production was 
$700,000. He reached-the million dollar 
class in 1924 when he paid for 112 lives 
for $1,250,000 in the John Hancock, re- 
ceiving the first Million Dollar medal 
awarded by the John Hancock. His out- 
standing achievement in 1924 was the 
writing of $248,000 on fifty-two lives in 
one month. During his days as an agent 
he also had a New York clientele. 

In April, 1925, he joined the Williams 
& Clark agency of the State Mutual, and 
during that same year teamed up with 
Joshua B. Clark, who was leading Bos- 
ton agents in production, becoming gen- 
eral agent and partner with Clark. In 
1925 the new agency more than doubled 
the previous year’s business. They were 
resourceful in originating new sales 
ideas. Jn April, 1932, Mr. Sanborn re- 
signed from Clark & Sanborn. He con- 
tnued in personal production, and also 
took a trip to Europe. 

R. Raymond Gorton is a graduate of 
Dartmouth, class of 1910. He was a first 
leutenant in the World War, and en- 
tere| life insurance with Clark & San- 
born in 1926. He is a popular golfer. 
"or many years he was club chairman of 
the Brae Burn Club; tied for the na- 

(Continued on Page 6) 

















Ask This Of 
Che Lapser! 


When a man tells you he is going 
to lapse his life policy, put this ques- 
tion to him: 


“Do you know what might result?” 


Then tell him how lapses HAVE MEANT 
lost homes, divided families, uneducated 
children and privation. 


He won’t care to risk that! 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
. Epwarp D. DuFrFizLp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 

















T. A. Peyser’s Election 
Pleases McMillen Agcy. 


WON GROUP’S STRONG SUPPORT 





Northwestern Mutual Producer, a Demo- 
crat, Won Big Congressional Victory 
in Republican Stronghold 





One life insurance man who came 
through the Tuesday elections with fly- 
ing colors was Theodore ‘A. Peyser, 
Democrat, who defeated Mrs. Ruth 
Pratt, the present representative of the 
Seventeenth District of New York City 
in the U. S. House of Representatives. 





THEODORE A. PEYSER 


This is a decided achievement for Mr. 
Peyser as the area he represents, known 
as the “silk stocking district,” has been 
almost continuously Republican. 

The members of the Clifford L. Mc- 
Millen Organization of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, with which Mr. Peyser is 
associated, supported him to a man in 
the campaign, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. A large number in the 
agency formed a non-partisan commit- 
tee and worked day and night in his 
behalf. Grant L. Hill, production mana- 
ger of the organization, a Republican, 
was among those who went out at night 
to help promote Mr. Peyser’s interests. 

The -McMillen Organization will fit- 
tingly honor the newly elected Repre- 
sentative at a luncheon to be held Mon- 
day, November 21, in conjunction with a 
half-day sales congress sponsored by the 
agency. R. P. Thierbach, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies of the North- 
western, will come to New York for the 
affair. 

An insurance man of wide experience 
Theodore A. Peyser has represented the 
Northwestern Mutual in New York City 
for twenty-six years. He has been one 
of the company’s largest producers, con- 
sistently writes more than $1,000,000 an- 
nually. He has placed a total of $40,- 
000,000 with all companies since entering 
the business. A native of Charleston, W. 
Va., Mr. Peyser came to New York in 
1900. 


FORMING PROTECTIVE LIFE 





Persons Associated With Banking and 
Industry Mentioned as Members 
Of Board of Directors 
The Protective Life Insurance Co. of 
New York is being organized here. It 
will be a stock insurance company. 
Names known in industrial and banking 
worlds are mentioned as being on the 


board. They include: _ 
Lewis L. Clarke, director in twenty-four cor- 


porations; Charles F. Tuttle, of executive com- 
mittee Bank of Manhattan Trust Co.; Mortimer 
D. Bryant, vice-president Bryant, Griffith & 
Bronson; John W. Campbell, chairman Credit 
Clearing Corporation; C. C. Mollenhauer, presi- 
dent Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh; 


_ Willis L. Pratt, secretary Mexican Seaboard Oil 


& International Petroleum Corporation. 
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Lay Plans For New York 
Managerial Conference 


FINE PROGRA IS ARRANGED 


George W. Smith and Peter M. Fraser 
To Be Guests at Dinner Which 
Follows Afternoon Meeting 








Every general agent and manager in 
New York City is invited to attend the 
first managerial conference sponsored by 
the Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York, to be held at the Yale Club, 
December 1. The meeting, which: will 
open at 2 p.m., will be followed. by an 
informal dinner in the evening.. Guests 
at the dinner will be George Willard 
Smith, president. of the New England 
Mutual, and Peter M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent, Connecticut Mutual. 

In announcing the affair Edward W. 
Allen, president of the managers’ asso- 
ciation, has, said that the conference will 
be entirely in the hands of the man- 
agers’ own associates. The speakers will 
be confined to relating facts and actual 
experience and not generalities. There 
will be opportunity for open discussion 
on all questions taken up. 

Among those who are scheduled to ad- 
dress the conference are the following: 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual; J. 
Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual; William J. 
Dunsmore, Equitable Society; John C. 
McNamara, Guardian Life; H. Arthur 
Schmidt, New England Mutual, all of 
New York City, and Paul Clark, John 
Hancock general agent of Boston. 

Those desiring to attend the confer- 
ence should get in touch with William 
J. Dunsmore, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, secretary of the managers’ asso- 
ciation, 





“INSURANCE DAY” IN MICHIGAN 





Lansing Life Agents Planning Meeting 
on November 18, When Michigan 
State Association Convenes 


Life agents of Lansing, Mich. are 
making plans for a big “insurance day” 
program on November 18, when the 
Michigan State Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation holds its annual fall meeting in 
that city. It is expected that more than 
200 will attend the sessions. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner of the University 
of Pennsylvania will be the main speaker. 
Others on the program will be Com- 
missioner Charles D. Livingston and 
John W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutual 
general agent of Detroit, secretary of 
the National Association. 

Among those who are promoting the 
affair are W. E. J. Edwards, president, 
Lansing association; Harry Comins of 
Flint, president, state association, and 
J. Arthur Pino, Lansing, vice-president 
of the state association. 





F. M. SEE ELECTION 
Frank M. See, Union Central manager 
in St. Louis, has been elected a vice- 
president of the city’s Kiwanis Club. 





Rewriting Abuses 


(Continued from Page 1) 


demns all other than that of the pure 
protection feature and is calculated to 
create distrust and to break down the 
confidence of the insuring public in an 
institution which has become akin to 
our bank and trust companies in the 
stabilization of our financial system. 

“In other words, an unlawful attack 
against such institutions has much the 
same effect as ‘circulating false rumors 
against banks,’ which calls for a Severe 
penalty.” 

Section 13171 of the General Code of 
Ohio provides that upon conviction pen- 
alties shall be a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars nor exceeding five 
hundred dollars or imprisonment not to 
exceed thirty days or both at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Acting on his authority under the law 
Superintendent Warner revoked the li- 
censes of all four agents and found them 


guilty of violating Section 13171 of the . 


General Code of Ohio. 


WM. A. FRASER DEAD 





President of Woodmen of the World 
Dies in Switzerland; His 
Early Career 
William A. Fraser, for years president 
of the Woodmen of the World Life In- 
surance Association, died in Geneva, 


Switzerland, a few days ago because of 
heart trouble. During the World War 
he was a member of the Board of War 
Risk Insurance. 

Born in Scotland, My. Fraser came to 
the United States as a boy and was edu- 
cated at public schools in Texas. At 23 
he began work with the Woodmen of 
the World in the Dallas office. Twenty- 
one years later he was elected president 
of the association. 

From 1905 to 1909 Mr. Fraser was city 
electrician of Dallas. In 1913 he was 
Mayor of Highland Park, Texas. He 
had been president of the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, American Fraternal 
Congress and the Texas Fraternal Con- 
gress. 


N. Y. Life Chairmanship 


Directors of the New York Life. de- 
cided at a meeting this week to post- 
pone indefinitely election of a chairman 
of the board. 








TWO MORE JOIN 

The Sun Life of Canada and the Prov- 
ident Life & Accident of Tennessee have 
become signatories to the replacement 
agreement of companies which are wag- 
ing war on unnecessary substitution of 
life insurance policies. The number of 
companies in the agreement now is fifty- 
seven. 





MISSOURI STATE BUSINESS UP 

The Missouri State Life’s business for 
the first nine months of 1932 ran 
$1,000,000 above the first nine months of 
1931. Reports also indicate that October 
will add considerably to the net gain 
for the year to date. 








TRIPLE INDEMNITY LIFE INSURANCE 
with 
NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. , 


Inquire 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 








Dies After Photograph is Taken 


John Timm, along with sixteen other 
employes of the Provident Mutual Life, 
had just been photographed in front of 
the imposing home office building. All 
of these employes had been with the 
company for thirty-five years or more, 
but John Timm had been with the com- 
pany longest. It was 1877 when he 
joined the company, then a small organi- 
zation in a little building at 108 South 
Fourth Street. 


As the company grew, John Timm 
grew. He had moved with the Provident 








A Profitable Investment 
For Your Policyholders 


Some of your policyholders are employers who 
can ill afford to be without group insurance. The 
need for it was never greater. 


Dependents of employees who die have more 
than usual difficulty in obtaining work. 


Emergency relief of individual cases is particu- 
larly burdensome just now. 


A standardized method of taking care of de- 
pendents is fairer, less troublesome, and less 


expensive. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





to its new home at 409 Chestnut Street, 
and later to its large colonial edifice at 
Forty-sixth and Market Streets. He had 
become head of the Commission Section. 

At 2:30 o’clock the pictures were taken 
—three of them. As the group dispersed, 
one of the younger oldsters asked John 
Timm if he needed assistance in climb- 
ing the flight of stone steps that lead to 
the building. “No indeed,” said John 
Timm firmly, “I’ll see you in a few min- 
utes.” 

John Timm was left alone. He began 
his climb up the steps. He reached the 
front door—put out his hand to grasp 
it, and fell in a heap. A guard carried 
him to an elevator, and into the Medi- 
cal Department. 

It was too late. John Timm was dead. 





Sanborn Story 
(Continued from Page 5) 


tional medal with “Bill” Fownes at Man- 
chester, Vt., in 1914; and in 1928 carried 
“Bobby” Jones to an extra hole in the 
epochal match in second round of Na- 
tional tournament being played on Gor- 
ton’s home course. Before going into 
life insurance he had been in the cotton 
business. 

Reginald H. MacMinn is a_ former 
captain of field artillery, Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Forces. He had extensive 
banking experience in United States, 
Canada and West Indies, and joined the 
former Clark & Sanborn agency in 1926. 
He has been a consistent producer well 
above the average. 

James Morrison is a graduate of Tufts. 
He joined the Clark & Sanborn agency 
in 1927 and is a popular member of the 
younger business group in Boston and is 
active in community life of Needham, 
Mass. 

Bernard Swiedler is a New Yorker 

who settled in Boston in 1925. He quit 
selling merchandise in 1927, joining the 
Clark & Sanborn Agency. He led the 
agency in 1931. 
_ Ralph Sanborn is as well known as an 
insurance man in New York as he is in 
Boston. He entered the business in 1922 
with Paul F. Clark. He resigned in 1926 
to become a partner in the old Anderson 
Agency of the State Mutual in New 
York. While here he wrote a book 
called “Business Life Insurance.” He 1s 
a C. L. U. and has spoken before many 
associations of insurance men. He re- 
turned to Boston in 1930 and joined the 
Clark & Sanborn agency, resigning at 
the same time his brother did a few 
months ago. 
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>» » » » » » IT’S A BOY! 


OME DAY he will want to go to college. 

More sons would be able to secure col- 

lege educations if fathers and mothers knew 

an economical method of meeting expenses. 

An Educational Policy in The Travelers 

will, for a reasonable premium, guarantee the 
funds for a college education. 


> 
tw @ +P AVE LE Res 


The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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“Jumbo Lines” On Wane, Says 
Eubank; Praises Average Agent 


Sees Growing Coldness to Policies of Great Size; Sizes up 
Agents and Cases Which Are Most Popular 


in Head Offices 


Talking before the Syracuse Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association yesterday Gerald 
A. Eubank, general manager, life depart- 
ment, Johnson & Higgins, New York, 
told of the importance of the agent who 
writes average sized lines, described the 
characteristics of the ideal agent (also 
of the ideal case), and predicted that 
the star of the writer of so-called jumbo 
cases is waning. After being the pet 
of home offices for a long time, “wel- 
comed in every home office with open 
arms,” the pendulum has swung in the 
opposite direction with the result that 
the agent “and his lafge case are now 
met by a grim visaged underwriter who 
goes on the hypothesis that a willingness 
to pay for a large amount of insurance 
is the first sign of moral depravity and 
physical breakdown.” 


The Ideal Case 


Mr. Eubank described the characteris- 
tics of the ideal case today as follows: 

In amount between five and twenty- 
five thousand. 

Existing insurance under $50,000 accu- 
mulated over a period of years. 

Applicant on a salary, or earning a 
satisfactory and reasonably steady (non- 
fluctuating) income. 

No excessive debts or past losses. 

Insurance intended for direct protec- 
tion of family, who are actually de- 
pendent on applicants’ earnings. 

Insurance written by direct and active 
solicitation, not suggested by the appli- 
cant either directly or indirectly. 

No indefinite history of illness or in- 
jury in the past, and, of course, first 
class present physical condition. 

The Ideal Agent 

These are some of the characteristics 
of the ideal agent as seen by Mr. Eu- 
bank: 

1. He doesn’t write more than a nor- 
mal proportion of the ones and twos be- 
cause his circle of contacts thinks, in- 
surance-wise, in terms of fives and tens. 

He sees a lot of people, and tells 
them a simple and fundamental story 
hinging on what the wife and family 
will do if the breadwinner goes first; he 
doesn’t talk “big business” as a rule. A 
substantial part of his business comes 
from his neighbors and friends. 

3. He uses sales material and pros- 
pecting methods intelligently, but he 
doesn’t attempt to overawe a prospective 
client by elaborate publicity, and “stage 
presence.” He hasn’t a staff of assist- 
ants to complete his cases for him, and 
he doesn’t attempt to make the doctor 
a “pal” and a “partner” in his solicita- 
tion. 

4. He allows himself to be known as 
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GERALD A. EUBANK 


an insurance salesman, and not an “Es- 
tate Specialist,” “An Inheritance Tax Ex- 
pert,” or a “Business Protection Coun- 
sellor.” 

What Big Case Applicant Has to Go 

hrough 

In discussing the new attitude towards 
the producer whose production runs into 
the millions Mr. Eubank said in part: 

“The applicant, who had innocently 
supposed he was conferring a favor by 
his application, is made to run the 
gauntlet of a series of electrocardio- 
graphic, X-ray, blood, sugar and other 
tests which send him to a rest cure to re- 
cuperate (this being itself cause for re- 
jection), while his past and his finances 
are put under the spotlight and the mi- 
croscope. If his finances are such that 
he really needs the protection he is, of 
course, declined, but if the case is by 
any chance issued the agent is made to 
understand that the home office has done 
him a distinct favor, and hopes not to 
have its kindness imposed upon too soon 
in the future.” 

The Reasons 

In discussing the reasons for this 
changed attitude Mr. Eubank says mor- 
tality has a lot to do with it; that the 

(Continued from Page 42) 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 





EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Our disability monthly income issued 
with standard insurance pays $10 per 
month and waives the premium on 
four months disability retro-active one 
month. No increase in disability rates. 

Call at our Home Office and see 
our Superintendent of Agencies. 

303 FourtH AvENUE, New York 

GRamercy 5-1060 











HEAR PARKINSON AND SIMON 


New Yorkers Address Philadelphia As- 
sociation; Equitable President a 
Native of Quaker City 
The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters last night heard addresses 
by two New Yorkers, both prominent in 
life insurance: Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of the Equitable Society, and 
Lawrence E. Simon, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual general agent. A large representa- 
tion of the association turned out for 
the meeting, held at the Bellevue Strat- 

ford Hotel. 

The Equitable president is a native of 
Philadelphia and was educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania where he re- 
ceived the A.B. and LL.B. degrees. 
Shortly after his graduation from the 
university law college Mr. Parkinson was 
associated with W. W. Montgomery, a 
distinguished lawyer of the city, then 
counsellor and treasurer of “The Corpo- 
ration for the Relief of Widows and Or- 
phans of Clergymen for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania,” a life insurance 
society organized 162 years ago and still 
doing business. 

In this position Mr. Parkinson through 
assisting in looking after the ground rent 
and other investments of “the Corpora- 
tion,” got his first intimate knowledge of 
the great care necessary to safeguard life 
insurance investment funds. Mr. Par- 
kinson continued his practice of law in 
Philadelphia until 1908 when he came to 
New York as counsel to the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, this being the be- 
ginning of his notable law and life insur- 
ance career in the metropolis. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM RULE 











Equitable Society Will Continue Into 
1933 Eight Months’ Extension Be- 
yond Grace, with Two Exceptions 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
will continue into 1933 its practice of al- 
lowing eight months’ extension beyond 
the grace period on annual premiums. 
This rule applies to all annual premium 
contracts except Term and Economic 
Adjustment policies, but any premium 
extension for more than six months be- 
yond the due date must end not later 
than December 31, 1933. The usual de- 
posit of 5% of the premium is required 
for each month of extension, including 

the grace period. 
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NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 


Robert B. Richardson Advanced by 
Montana Life; Also Actuary 
of Company 

Robert B. Richardson has been made 
vice-president of the Montana Life, fill- 
ing the vacancy created by the death of 
Thomas B. Miller. He joined the com- 
pany in 1928 as an actuary. He left the 
University-of Michigan during the World 
War to become a marine and topped 
off his army career by winning a place 
on the American Rifle team that cap- 
tured the world championship in 1919. 
Returning to Michigan to complete his 
college course he was graduated with a 
degree in actuarial science. After some 
experience in life insurance on the Pa- 
cific Coast he joined the Montana Life. 








During the past two years, representa- 
tives and policyholders alike have found 
this liberal extension privilege of real 
value in conserving insurance. 











Pennsylvania. 








The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


has available openings for general agencies in the best sections 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York and 
The Company offers attractive policy forms, 
numerous leads and effective cooperation in the Home Office 
and the field to make the agency contract readily profitable. 
Life insurance agents who desire the maximum compensation 
for their efforts and to build for the future are invited to apply to 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D+ C. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


| 
| Gas A NAME 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


that does more than 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


7 identify — It explains 











NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Founded on the principle of equality, it has ever been the aim and the practice of The 
Equitable to transact its business with policyholders and their beneficiaries justly and fairly, and 
with a view always to serving the best interests of its members. It is an institution Equitable in prac- 
tice as well as in name. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 








» “Gare Oe ae Se eee i a a ee ee 


Life assurance is a service far broader in scope than mere provision against the economic 
loss occasioned by death. It means security and peace of mind. Equitable policies are primarily for 
the living. Either the insured (or his dependents) will sooner or later benefit financially from any 
Equitable contracts which he maintains. Largely, Equitable life insurance is provided not because of 
the possibility that someone will die, but because of the assurance that someone will live. 


SOCIETY 
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ap- The Equitable is a purely mutual company. It is a great cooperative institution, altruistic 
o in purpose, beneficent in its objectives, and conducted solely in the interests of its policyholders 
th a and their beneficiaries. Equitable policyholders are the sole owners of the resources of the Society. 
ome 


OF THE U.S. 


~ | + 
a 
, | 9 


The Equitable is a national not a local institution. It has branch offices in the principal cities, 
—= and representatives in practically every section. Likewise, its investments are broadly distributed and 
are limited to the most conservative types. Every state (including your own) from which premium 
income is derived shares in the advantages of the Equitable’s carefully diversified investment program. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thomas I. Parkinson, President 393 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Life Insurance and Annuities 
As Investments By Nathaniel H. Seefurth 


The underlying thought in the selling 
of life insurance that has resulted from 
the conditions of the last three years is 
the fact that the business of the life 
underwriter is one of investments. If 
you are selling life insurance your letter- 
head should carry the words, “Invest- 
ments in Life Insurance and Annuities.” 
The investment idea can be applied to 
any presentation regardless of the needs 
of the prospect. 

Your business is not selling life insur- 
ance. That is a narrow view. It is sell- 
ing investments in all life insurance com- 
pany contracts. The life insurance com- 
panies have a 100% record and they are 
among the few financial institutions that 
stand in this position, Don’t ever let 
your prospects forget it. A life insur- 
ance company can offer anything re- 
quired of an investment and the average 
prospect should never be permitted to 
say, “I can do better with my money.” 
It is for this type of man that we de- 
vised our well known investment charts 
comparing the history of leading stocks 
and bonds with investments in life in- 
‘surance and annuities. Comparisons 
were made over a twelve year period, 
from 1920 to 1932, and investments in 
life insurance and annuities show to far 
better advantage than investments in the 
best grade of stocks and bonds. 


What History Teaches 


The evidence is conclusive that life 
insurance and annuities are the only safe 
form of long term investment for the 
average individual. The prospect may 
say, “It won’t happen again.” If he does, 
show him the Cleveland Trust Company 
chart on seventy-seven years of Ameri- 
can industrial activity. That chart re- 
veals that there are no normal periods. 
We are in periods of either inflation or 
deflation and it is little wonder that over 
a period of a lifetime the average man 
has nothing to show for his labors. The 
accumulations that he has put into prop- 
erty during periods of inflation and pros- 
perity are eaten up during periods of de- 
flation and depression. 

For that reason there is one basic 
thought that should dominate aH your 
activities. Every man, regardless of his 
income or his capital, should set aside 
a definite percentage in life insurance 
company investments. We have valid 
reasons and actual experience to justify 
this position and as representatives of 
the institution of life insurance, we 
should transiate this thought into action. 

In selling life insurance company con- 
tracts you must be able to classify pros- 
pects from the investment standpoint 
and prescribe the right type of contract 
to meet the needs of the prospect and 
to fit his situation. The principal types 
are the immediate annuity, deferred an- 
nuity and retirement income endowment 


s 


(both annual and single premium), the 
combination single premium life and an- 
nuity,.the single premium endowment 
and the regular forms of ordinary limited 
payment and endowment contracts. 
Immediate Annuity 

The basic thought behind the imme- 
diate annuity is obtaining the largest im- 
mediate income and eliminating all fi- 
nancial care and worry for life. No man 
or woman is too big financially for it 





N. H. Seefurth an Authority 


The writer of this article, Nathaniel 
H. Seefurth, has a reputation in life 
insurance agency circles as an author- 
ity on legal, tax and investment phases 
of the business. He was for several 
years associated with the John C. 
McNamara Organization of the Guar- 
dian Life in New York City and now 
publishes Seefurth Service in Chicago. 











and for the person of advanced years 
with a small amount of capital it is by 
far the most productive investment that 
he can make. , 

This contract is ideal for widows who 
have been left an inheritance. In the 
case of husband and wife, the joint and 
survivorship form should be used. The 
only requirement for the purchase of an 
immediate annuity is the necessary capi- 
tal. The question of insurability is not 
involved. 

An annuity is a method of scientifically 
disbursing capital, meanwhile getting the 
highest rate of interest on the balance 
invested. 


Deferred Annuity 


The basic thought behind the deferred 
annuity is steady accumulation—a defi- 
nite financial goal to achieve what very 
few people achieve simply because they 
ultimately lose their property invest- 
ments. A deferred annuity contract is 
a guarantee of financial success. The 
person with capital may purchase it with 
a single premium. The person with only 
income may purchase it with annual pre- 
miums. 

The contract is ideal for young men 
and women. It is the soundest form of 
investment for any person who has pro- 
vided for his dependents and wants the 
best long term proposition that it is pos- 
sible to get. The deferred annuity has 
great possibilities with smaller business 
organizations as a plan for building up 
a basic surplus and also providing a re- 
tirement fund for the owners. 

The deferred annuity is the best 
method of compounding interest over a 
long term of years at a substantial rate. 
No question of insurability arises and 
the only requirement is sufficient capital 
for the single premium or sufficient sur- 


ORGANIZED 1850 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York 


Non-Participating Policies Only 


Over 80 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct 
contract 
HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 





of The Seefurth Service, Inc., Chicago 


plus income for the annual premium, de- 
pending upon which method is adopted. 


Combination Life and Annuity 


The basic thought behind the combina- 
tion life and annuity plan is the com- 
bination of many features to meet a va- 
riety of needs. The combination life and 
annuity gives the following: 

* 1. Immediate income (from annuity and divi- 
dends, if any). 

2. Liquid estate (from life insurance). 

. Utmost in tax saving (both income and 
inheritance). 


w 


This contract is ideal for the person 
with capital who wants an adequate in- 
come during his life but who also wants 
to leave his capital intact for the bene- 
ficiaries. In other words, he does not 
want to run the risk of disbursing his 
capital entirely: during his lifetime. Sev- 
eral companies now issue the combina- 
tion to people who are not insurable on 
the basis of units of $1,000 for a pre- 
mium of $1,050 (or in some cases $1,100). 
In the case of insurable people, the two 
contracts can be taken out in any 
amounts desired. Any company writing 
annuities will issue an annuity in the 
amount desired, and, of course, issue sin- 
gle payment life policies to those who 
are insurable. 

The combination life and annuity is a 
method of offsetting the disbursement of 
principal on account of the annuity with 
the accumulation under the life insurance 
contract, thus always maintaining the es- 
tate value at par. An example of the 
tax saving in this form of contract would 
be as follows: 

Suppose we take a prospect with a net 
estate of $1,000,000 invested ‘in securities. 
We recommend that he take the top 
$100,000 and invest it in the combination. 
Inasmuch as an individual of this type 
is extremely interested in tax saving, we 
can show him how he can save both in- 
come and estate taxes under this plan. 

The top $100,000, if left in securities, 
would be subject to the following shrink- 
age at his death: 

State Inheritance and Federal Estate 


WEE 0.445 backs bevehbesansakeeeee $17,000 
Administration Expenses .......... 5,000 
pe eee $22,000 


By taking this $100,000 off of the top 
of his estate and putting it into the 
combination, he could entirely eliminate 
this 22% shrinkage. All he would have 
to do would be to give up the incidents 
of ownership in the insurance and make 
it payable to a named beneficiary. As 
far as the income tax is concerned, the 
income from the annuity contract will 
not be subject to income tax until the 
amount paid for the annuity has been 
received. If the contract is participating 
the amount received as dividends on the 





GEARED SELLING 


Fidelity gears its direct 
mail lead service to an exceed- 
ingly profitable “Income for 
Life” appeal. The premium 
value for each dollar invested 
by its agents last year in this 
service was $54.60. Applica- 
tions written on leads from 
the service are 36% higher 
than the company average of 
all paid policies. 

Users Prorir AccoRDINGLY 

“Income for Life”, Low 
Rate Life, Family Income, 
Disability, Accidental Death 
Benefits and a full line of 
annuity forms are included in 
the Fidelity kit—backed by 
more than half a century of 
fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
i 











maximum 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT President 
life contract will not be subject to in- 
come tax until the aggregate dividends 
received exceeds the amount paid for the 
life contract. 

It is apparent that this plan involves 
almost every conceivable saving, (1) tax- 
es are eliminated or reduced to the mini- 
mum, (2) the estate is made free from 
the claims of creditors both during the 
lifetime of the insured and after his 
death, (3) probate and administration ex- 
penses are eliminated and (4) there are 
no investment hazards. 

Single Premium Endowment 

The basic thought behind the single 
premium endowment contract is the 
conservation of present capital at the 
interest return. This type 
of contract is particularly applicable to 
the man who objects to the combination 
life and annuity because he can not re- 
gain the capital that goes into the an- 
nuity. This man will be more responsive 
to the single premium endowment. 

This contract is ideal as an investment 
for the man with capital or as the basic 
surplus of a business. It is not neces- 
sary that the individual have a large 
amount of capital inasmuch as this con- 
tract can be purchased in $1,000 units. 
There are many investors who are in 
the habit of purchasing bonds or cer- 


tificates in this amount. 
The single premium endowment prob- 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Incorporated 1871 














THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 


Bradford H. Walker, 
President. 
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Preparation For Better 
Times Seen Necessary 

HOLGAR J. JOHNSON’S' TALK 

Says Life Agents Must Be Ready to 


Meet Future Stiff Competition 
For Dollar 








The necessity of life underwriters pre- 
paring now for the “better times” which 
lie ahead was stressed by Holgar J. 
Johnson, Penn Mutual general agent of 
Pittsburgh, in a thoughtful address given 
last week before the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Rochester, N. Y 

“If we propose to be among that per- 
centage which survives the present eco- 
nomic disturbance, if we propose to be 
an active part of the distribution group 
of the life insurance business,” Mr. John- 
son said, “we must begin now to organ- 
ize a definite program that will sell our 
idea so enthusiastically, so convincingly, 
that when business circumstances actual- 
ly do improve, our idea shall be so firm- 
ly imbedded in the mind of the prospec- 
tive buyer that the other elements of 
competition for the American dollar will 
be the secondary consideration and the 
institution of life insurance will receive 
the first available money for the rebuild- 
ing of impaired estates and the establish- 
ment of new estates.” 

Competition a Factor 


That there will be plenty of future 
competition for the American dollar was 
emphasized by the speaker. “As soon as 
business returns to normal,” he said, “the 
automobile manufacturers will make 
more aggressive strides for the replace- 
ment of their automobiles. I was re- 
cently told by an official of authority that 
73% of all automobiles on the roads by 
December 31, this year, will be five years 
old on the average. In conversation with 
a washing machine salesman a short time 
ago, he told me that at the first sign 
of the return of business conditions they 
anticipated a tremendous sale of wash- 
ing machines, purely as a replacement, 
because there have been comparatively 
few machines sold to replace worn-out 
goods in the last three years. 


“We must all admit that there will 
be a return to stock market operations, 
even though there have been some seri- 
ous lessons learned in the past three 
years. Fortunately, the American peo- 
ple have a great habit of forgetting the 
disagreeable and undesirable things. We 
remember, generally, those things which 
have been pleasant. 


“One Idea Selling” 


“These factors, however, mean an ag- 
gressive selling program such as ‘one 
idea selling’ in contrast to the idea of 
versatility in our selling. To illustrate 
more graphically, most life insurance men 
have been endeavoring over the past 
few years to be versatile—to meet every 
known existing condition—and in our 
selling, we have had a tendency to plan 
a complete program for the life insurance 
prospect and then be sufficiently versa- 
tile to fill these complete requirements. 


“As an alternative, may I suggest the 
following thought—that it might be valu- 
able for us to give more consideration to 
‘one idea selling.’ By this I mean one 
plan, whether it be investment or pro- 
tection. One carefully organized sales- 
talk, studied and learned in order that 
after the presentation of such a sales- 
talk to a reasonably large number of 
people and over a period of time, we as 
salesmen would know and be able to an- 
ticipate all questions and every possible 
objection, thereby tending to make our 
selling considerably more effective.” 





NEW FIDELITY MANAGERS 


Two important agency appointments 
have been made by the Fidelity Mutual. 
J. A. Bronson, formerly a successful pro- 
ducer with the Mutual Life, has been 
named manager at Spokane, Wash., and 
A. H. Agnew, formerly John Hancock 
general agent, has taken charge of the 
ne Fidelity office at Winston-Salem, 




















Real Wind Blows 


N his autobiography, the 
late Walter H. Page, war- 
time Ambassador to England, 
observed: “ Artificial structures 
fall when a real wind blows.’’ 


In the past few years there 
has been blowing a real wind 
that has tested all man-made 
structures. Among those that 
have shown impregnable 
strength the institution of life 
insurance has been conspicu- 
ous. 


Life insurance has not only 
held its own but has lent its 
strength in all directions as 
well, It has been able to pro- 
vide ready money to hundreds 
of thousands of policyholders 
who were in need. It has sup- 
plied an element of strength to 
the nation’s financial structure. 


Life insurance has done all 
these things in addition to its 
primary function of protect- 
ing the family. It has paid 
death claims as usual. When 
endowments and _ annuities 
have become due, the funds 
have been paid with clocklike 
precision according to con- 
tracts made ten, twenty, thir- 
ty, and forty or more years ago. 


Life insurance endures. It 
has been tested by many real 
storms, Why not use its strength 
as the backbone of your per- 
sonal fortune? A John Hancock 
policy taken out now will 
prove a real bulwark against 
the future, whatever it may 
hold. 





LirFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual, dividend-paying company , 
70 years in business. Among the 
strongest in reserves and assets. Paid 
policyholders in 1931 over 87 million 
dollars. Offers every phase of personal 
and family protection, including also 
Annuities and the Group forms for 
firms and corporations. 
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IN this 
advertisement 
the John Hancock 
tells the life 


‘insurance story 
in publications 
of national cir- 
culation. 


“In all times 
of stress 

A strong anchor 
of safety” 
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National Life Plans 
Dividend Reduction 


15% DROP FOR NEXT YEAR 





President Howland Sees Move in Line 
with Times; Says Company’s 
Strength Should Be Conserved 


A slight reduction in dividend distri- 
bution for 1933 has been announced by 
the National Life of Vermont. The 
amount to be distributed in 1933 will be 
85% of the amount required if the 1932 
scale were to be maintained. The in- 
terest rate of 4.5% has been adopted for 
dividends left with the company and for 
funds held for deferred settlement. 

In explaining the move President Fred 
A. Howland says: 5 

“The great merit of mutual life insur- 
ance is the strength and flexibility af- 
forded by making the premium enough 
larger than the assumed normal costs 
so that variations in business conditions 
can be met by corresponding changes in 
the dividend distribution. 


Fits In With Mutual Idea 


“While it is desirable to make the an- 
nual return to policyholders out of these 
excess premium payments according to 
a dividend scale not subject to frequent 
fluctuations, yet the very purpose of the 
mutual plan anticipates changes when 
abnormal business conditions arise. Thus 
at the time of the influenza epidemic 
in 1918-1919 most of the mutual com- 
panies found it advisable to recoup the 
excessive mortality costs of that period 
by reductions in the dividend, although 
the National was fortunately able to 
maintain its scale. In our own case, we 
declared extra dividends of 20% in 1925, 
%926 and 1929, because of specially fa- 
vorable mortality and investment experi- 
ence in those years. 

“At present all lines of business are 
suffering from diminishing returns, in- 
creased costs of operation, shrinkage in 
income and market values, and to some 
extent from capital losses. While the 
life insurance companies by reason of 
their structure and methods of opera- 
tion are much less affected than most 
corporations, yet this seems to be a time 
when company strength should be con- 
served by some reduction in dividend 
payments, and many excellent companies 
are recognizing this in their 1933 appor- 
tionment.” 





UNBROKEN DIVIDEND RECORD 


New England Mutual’s Seventy-first Au- 
thorization; Has Increased Scale 
Seven Times Since 1899 


In announcing that the New England 
Mutual’s present scale of dividends will 
be continued during 1933, as stated in 
The Eastern Underwriter last week, 
President George W. Smith has pointed 
out that this is the seventy-first authori- 
zation of dividend returns to policyhold- 
ers in the eighty-nine year business his- 
tory of the company. 

This represents an unbroken record as 
the dividends between 1843 aind 1868 
were voted at the end of each five-year 
dividend period. Since 1899 the com- 
pany has never changed any scale ex- 
cept upward and seven times in these 
thirty-three years substantial increases 
were made. 





MUTUAL LIFE’S 90TH BIRTHDAY 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Mutual Life’s $250,000 Field Club will 
be held at the Chateau Frontenac, Que- 
bec, on June 2 and 3, 1933. The year 
1933 will mark the ninetieth anniversary 
of the Mutual Life. Morris Robinson, 
the company’s first president, was a na- 
tive of Canada and the company is hold- 
ing the convention in Quebec partly as 
a fitting tribute to his memory. 





MISS MUMMA’S NEW OFFICE 


Elsie Mumma, one of the largest writ- 
ers of life insurance among the women 
of this city, has established her own of- 
fice at 217 Broadway. 














“(uardians 


of the 
P ublic Welfare” 


There are many implications in this title 
bestowed upon life insurance companies 
by a recent speaker. Not least among 
them is the trust implied for company 
and agent to labor unceasingly directing 
the nation’s savings into the protective 
channels of life insurance — not to 


maintain them there. 


Over $600,000,000. is The Great-West 
Life contribution to the life insurance 
in force sheltering the homes of this 
continent. This year, under disturbed 
world conditions, the Company con- 
tinues to discharge its trust by bringing 
Agent, Company and _ Policyholder 
closer together in new and aggressive 


plans of sales, service and conservation. 


Every Great-West Life agent is enlisted 
as a “Guardian of the Public Welfare.” 


m GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
WINNIPEG — CANADA 

















Provident Distributes 
Attractive Sales Aid 


AGENTS’ CANVASSING DOCUMEN?Y 





Strikingly Portrays Virtue im Idea =f 
Investmg Where Return 
Is Guaranteed 





An attractive piece of advertising |i-- 
erature, presented in the form of a can- 
vassing portfolio filled with colorful 
lustrations, is being distributed by tie 
Provident Mutual to its field force. Ti:e 
theme which is stressed in the copy :s 
“Have You an Acquisitive Instinct ?” The 
thought is expressed in this manner: 

“The protective instinct of most men 
is a splendid thing. Unselfishly, with li:- 
tle thought of ourselves and our future 
needs, we spend our lifetimes protect- 
ing our families. It is fine that we ful- 
fill our obligation to our families so we'll. 
But shouldn’t we pause sometimes and 
consider the problem of taking care of 
ourselves? Some men try to fulfill their 
obligation to themselves but they let 
their acquisitive instinct run away with 
them. They gamble with their financial 
future. 

_“A few men (1) balance their protec- 
tive and acquisitive instincts wisely. 
They fulfill their duty to themselves as 
well as to others; (2) make their ac- 
quisitive instinct work for them. They 
do this not by gambling but by invest- 
ing in guaranteed values.” 

Retirement Plan Stressed 

The insurance contract emphasized in 
the portfolio is the Provident Providor, 
which has been a big seller. It is pre- 
sented by means of a clever chart 
by which a prospect through designat- 
ing his age immediately foresees how he 
can create for himself a guaranteed 
$100 monthly income for life. 

In offering the canvassing book to its 
field force the Provident has also sent 
definite instructions for its use including 
suggested sales talks and methods of 
follow-up. 


GOLD DUST GROUP CONTRACT 








Equitable Society Covers 2,100 Employes 
of Corporation and Its Subsidiary 
Companies 

A large group contract covering 2,100 
employes of Gold Dust Corp. and its sub- 
sidiary companies for approximately $3,- 
350,000 of group life insurance has been 
written by the Equitable Society. Pro- 
tection of individuals ranges from $1,000 
to $10,000 and the plan is on a co-opera- 
tive basis. : 

In addition to Gold Dust Corporation 
employes, the insurance covers the fol- 
lowing subsidiary companies: Standard 
Milling Co. divisions located at Minne- 
apolis, New York City, Buffalo, Kansas 
City, and Superior, Wis.; 2 In 1-Shinola- 
Bixby Corp., Indianapolis; Preserves & 
Honey, Inc., New York City and St. 
Louis; Hecker H-O Co., Inc., Buffalo; 
and Gold Dust Corp., Ltd., 2 In 1 Pol- 
ishes, Ltd., and Hecker H-O Co. of Can- 
ada, Itd., all located in Canada. Their 
varied activities include the manufacture 
and sale of soap, washing powder, shve 
polishes, flour, cereals and other food 
products. 





PLANS BIG NEW YORK MEET 


“Gear Yourself to the Times,” will be 
the theme of a big sales meeting which 
the Northwestern Mutual is planning to 
stage at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, January 4 and 5. Com- 
pany representatives from New England 
and the Middle and South Atlantic 
States will attend. 





“QUALITY BONUSES” 

The Atlantic Life is going to give 
bonuses for quality business in its an- 
nual “Jack Pot” campaign this year from 
November 1 to December 24. Bonuses 
will be for larger-sized applications, 
sending cash payments with applications 
and substantial applications on old po!- 
icyholders. 
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National Association 
Committees Are Named 


L. G. SIMON HEADS PUBLICATIONS 





Engelsman Chairman Educational; Pow- 
ell of Legislative; Julian S. Myrick, 
Conservation; Victor M. Stamm, 

Resolutions 





Outstanding and representative life in- 
surance men of all parts of the country 
are included in the line-up of the new 
standing and special committees of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, announced by President Charles C. 
Thompson this week. f 

The chairmen of the committees are as 
follows: Program, Lester O. Schriver; 
Educational, Ralph G, Engelsman; By- 
Laws, George Kederich; Law and Legis- 
lation, Henry J. Powell; Publications, 
Leon Gilbert Simon; Conservation, Ju- 
lian S. Myrick; Budget and Finance, 
Robert L. Jones; International Council, 
S. T. Whatley; Resolutions, Victor M. 
Stamm; Co-operation with Trust Officers, 
Franklin W. Ganse; Relations with Law- 
yers, A. Rushton: Allen; Co-operation 
with U, S. Chamber of Commerce, J. K. 
Voshell; Organization Structure, O. Sam 
Cummings; Drafting, George E. Lackey; 
Michigan Educational Plan, Glenn S. 
Kies; Membership, Arthur S. Holman, C. 
Vivian Anderson and Theodore M. Riehle 
and Senior Council, A. O. Eliason. 

Franklin W. Ganse has been renamed 
national councilor to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. : 

The complete personnel of the commit- 
tees is given here: 

Convention Program Committee: 

Lester O. Schriver, chairman, Peoria; Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, resident vice-chairman, Chicago; 
Chester O. Fisher, St. Louis; Theodore M. 
Riehle, New York; Gifford Vermillion, Milwau- 
kee. 

Educational Committee: 

Ralph G. Engelsman, chairman, New York; 
C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati; Robert E. 
Biesel, Lafayette, Ind.; Fred Cassidy, Seattle; 
George P. Chandler, Knoxville; Henry F. Con- 
dict, Schenectady; Roy L. Davis, Chicago; 
George S. Ellis, Portland, Maine; Lara P. Good, 
San Diego; Gerald F. McKenna, San Francisco; 
L. C. Mersfelder, Oklahoma City; E. H. Pickel, 
St. Louis; John Prins, Tacoma; Martin L. Selt- 
zer, Des Moines; William P. Stedman, Balti- 
more; Raleigh Stotz, Grand Rapids; J. Hawley 
Wilson, Peoria. 

Committee on By-Laws: 

George Kederich, Chairman, Brooklyn; Wil- 
fred Burchill, Saginaw, Mich.; C. Hope Haas, 
Louisville; Wilmer M. Hammond, Los Angeles; 
Herbert Luckey, Indianapolis; Robert H. Mack- 
ey, New York; D. H. Reese, Bay City, Mich.; 
John Scott, Gary, Ind.; Charles W. Scovel, Pitts- 
burgh; Loven D. Stark, Tulsa; Dean H. Taylor, 
Rochester, N. Y.; T. C. Thompson, Chattanooga; 
Lew Wallace, Portland, Ore. 

Committee on Law and Legislation: 

Henry J. Powell, chairman, Louisville; C. 
Vivian Anderson, vice-chairman, Cincinnati; 
Norris H. Bokum, Chicago; Herbert M. Bruba- 
ker, Williamsport, Pa.; C . Day, Oklahoma 
City; C. H. DeLong, Champaign, Ill.; Lee D. 
Hemingway, Pittsburgh; E. E. Kneedy, Water- 
town, S. D.; Horace Mecklem, Portland, Ore.; 
E. A. Murphy, Rochester, N. Y.; Ernest W. 
Owen, Detroit; Clem Sauter, Seattle; James W. 
Smither, New Orleans; C. W. Stillson, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Merle G. Summers, Boston; Philip 
Young, San Francisco. 


Publications Committee: 


Leon G. Simon, chairman, New York; Holgar 
J. Johnson, Pittsburgh; Harry Kay, Boston; 
Clarence A. Lay, Davenport; E. J. McCormack, 
Memphis; T. F. O’Keefe, Detroit. 
Conservation Committee: 

Julian S. Myrick, chairman, New York; Charles 
Axelson, Chicago; Paul F. Clark, Boston; Robert 
B. Coolidge, Cleveland; C. C. Day, Oklahoma 
City; William M. Duff, Pittsburgh; Ralph G. 
Engelsman, New York; W. Rankin Furey, Pitts- 
burgh; E. B. Hamlin, Cleveland; John R. Hastie, 
Chicago; Arthur S. Holman, San_ Francisco; 
George Kederich, Brooklyn; John C. McNamara, 
Jr, New York; S. L. Morton, St. Louis; Frank 
B. Summers, Omaha. 

Budget and Finance Committee: 

Robert L. Jones, chairman, New York; Clancy 
Connell, New York; Charles C. Gilman, Boston; 
E. B. Hamlin, Cleveland; Arthur S. Holman, 
San Francisco; Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh; 
Jolin C. McNamara, Jr., New York; Julian S. 
Myrick, New York: 

In 


nternational Council: 


>: T. Whatley, chairman, Chicago; Ernest J. 
Clark, Baltimore; George E. Lackey, Oklahoma 
City; Frank E. MeMullen, Los Angeles; Charles 
W. Scovel, Pittsburgh. 


Kesolutions Committee: 


; Victor M. Stamm, chairman, Milwaukee; N. P. 
Blanchard, Champaign, Ill.; H. T. Childre, Dal- 





las; M. O. Formby, Anniston, Ala.; R. A. Free- 
man, Idaho Falls, Idaho; Reed Hake, Kansas 
City; Fred Phoenix; Karl Madden, 


J. Joyce, 
Davenport; M. B. Morrissey, Davenport; 
William FE. North, Portland, Ore.; Hugo Sig- 
mund, Fresno; E. B. Thurman, Chicago; C. C. 
Weber, Springfield, Ill. 


Co-operation With Trust Officers: 

Franklin W. Ganse, chairman, Boston; A. 
Rushton Allen, Philadelphia; Robert E. Benja- 
min, Worcester; P. J. Crandall, Jackson, Mich.; 
F. W. Darling, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Frank Engle, 
Tulsa; Louis H. Gwinn, San Diego; Valliant W. 
Kenney, Boston; Albert W. Litschgi, Tampa, 
Fla.; Henry Mohl, Davenport; J. A. Morrison, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; S. W. Sanford, Davenport; 
Norman W. Stewart, Santa Barbara; A. S. The- 
berge, Los Angeles. 

Committee on Relations With Lawyers: 

A. Rushton Allen, chairman, Philadelphia; A. 
L. Baldwin, Washington, D. C.; Stephen R. Fra- 
her, Columbus, O.; Franklin W. Ganse, Boston; 
George E. Lackey, Oklahoma City; John C. Mc- 
Namara, Jr., New York; E. B. Thurman, Chi- 
cago, lll.; W. L. Waltz, Seattle. 
Co-operation With Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States: 

J. K. Voshell, chairman, Baltimore; li Cc 
Bloomquist, Jamestown, N. Y.; A. R. Ferguson, 
Watertown, S. D.; T. H. Fowler, Anniston, Ala.; 
Ernest R. Gray, Des Moines; E. H. L. Gregory, 
San Francisco; Fred C. Hathaway, Los Angeles; 
W. M. Logue, Altoona, Pa.; J. A. Marr, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Walter J. Stoessel, Springfield, 
Mass.; Charles E. Thompson, Peoria; Frank 
Walker, Decatur, IIl. 

Senior Council: 

A. O. Eliason, chairman, St. Paul; L. Brackett 
Bishop, Chicago; Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore; 
Paul F. Clark, Boston; John W. Clegg, Philadel- 
phia; John Dolph, Washington, D. C.; J. Stanley 


dwards, Denver; Frank L. Jones, New York; 











S. Samuet Wo rson, Generar AGENT 
Ber«suire Lire INsuraNce Co. 


829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Phones: PEnn 6-6605-6-7-8-9 





Lackey, Oklahoma City; Frank Mce- 
Myrick, New 


George E. 
Mullen, Los Angeles; Julian S. 
York; Lawrence Priddy, New York; H. J. 
Powell, Louisville; John Newton Russell, Los 
Angeles; Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh; John L. 
Shuff, Cincinnati; Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va.; 
Elbert Storer, Indianapolis; Jonathan K. Voshell, 
Baltimore; Graham C. Wells, New York; S. T. 
Whatley, Chicago; John W. Whittington, Bangor, 
Maine; Hugh M. Willett, Atlanta, Ga. 
Organization Structure Committee: 

O. Sam Cummings, chairman, Dallas; George 
E. Lackey, vice-chairman, Oklahoma City; C. 
Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, O.; George W. 
Ayars, Los Angeles; Paul F. Clark, Boston; John 
W. Clegg, Philadelphia; Chester O. Fischer, St. 
Louis; A. C. Larson, Madison, Wis.; Julian S. 
Myrick, New York; Charles W. Scovel, Pitts- 
burgh; Earl H. Shaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa.; Leon 
Gilbert Simon, New York; Joel T. Traylor, Indi- 








York State. 


tial entities. 








HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 


Iv 
NEW YORK STATE 


sidering the establishment 
of some new agencies in New 


Supplementing the organ-~ 
ization now existing throughout 
the State. additional 
agencies will be plante 
ditional cities which lie between 
the metropolitan centers or in 
themselves comprise substan- 


The method of oes ae 
agencies in these cities, which © 
we believe to be a practical one, 
is based on a modest beginni 
rounded in a substantial per~ 
sonal production on the part 


eneral 
in ad- 

















James A. 
Presi 








THE EMPIRE STATE 


of the General Agent, followed 
by the gradual addition of a 


ve limited group of high grade : | 
OW the Home Life is con~ producers. We believe this if 
a method noi only meets the a 


‘financial necessities of the cf 
situation, but is the soundest ‘i 
possible procedure in Meeting 
current conditions. 

Along these lines, and as men 
who meet the requirements 
are available, the H 
program goes forward. 


On Agency Matters Address; 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., 
Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CITY HALL PARK ~NEW YORK 
Ethelbert Ide Low 

Chairman of the Board 


dent 


anapolis; J. K. Voshell, Baltimore; S. T 
ley, Chicago. 
Drafting Committee: 

George E. Lackey, chairman, Oklahoma City; 
Cummings, vice-chairman, Dallas; C. 
in Anderson, Cincinnati; Earl H. Shaeffer, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; S. T. Whatley, Chicago. 
Committee on Michigan Plan: 

Glenn S. Kies, chairman, Lansing, Mich.; C. 
Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati: H. G. Kenagy, 
Hartford; Miss B. B. Macfarlane, New Orleans; 


- What 


Arthur M. Spalding, New York; Abner Thorp, 
Jr., Cincinnati. 

Membership Committee: 

Officers in charge of Membership Divisions: 
W estern Division—Arthur S. Holman, San Fran- 
cisco; Central Division—C. Vivian Anderson, 
Cincinnati; Eastern Division — Theodore M. 
Riehle, New York. 
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m0 Be , ead 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rat 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


Life insurance as 
No Other property is well de- 
Property fined by Chester G. 
Like It Raymond, writing in 


the National Messen- 
ger. 


A life insurance contract comprises all 
the essentials of the best sort of prop- 
erty you can buy. It is real, tangible, 
can be sold at a guaranteed value, is im- 
mediate collateral for a loan, increases 
at a guaranteed rate of interest annualy, 
is tax exempt, has no charges for de- 
preciation and upkeep, is not effected by 
the “market,” is purchased on the instal- 
ment plan and is par when you are old 
or if you do not live to be old. Compare 
this with any other property obtainable 
and you'll find a life insurance contract 
the best property you can own. 

* * * 


If the prospect has 

The the delay attitude, 

Real Hazard says a writer in Field 
Of Delaying Notes of the North- 
western Mutual, it 

has been proven poor psychology to sug- 
gest as a reason for his buying that he 
may die before he gets around to it. As 
a closer tell him frankly that the real 
hazard in delaying is not that he may 
die, but the chance of his becoming un- 
insurable. For every man who dies, ten 
become uninsurable. Furthermore about 
one out of twenty is rejected’ which is 
five times the death rate at age forty- 
five (approximately one out of one 


hundred). 
ny ee 


“Any piece of liter- 


Company ature which provides 
Leads Often an opportunity for 
Lucrative the agent to meet a 


person for the first 
time, is a good lead,” advises James 
Rothstein of the New York agency of 
the John Hancock. 

“Many agents are inclined to feel that 
‘ollowing up leads is a waste of time. 
That is a wrong attitude to have. An 
ambitious agent, who takes the life in- 
surance business wholeheartedly, should 
say to himself: 

“This card is a means of meeting 
someone I have never known before, a 
complete stranger. He may or may not 
be in the market for new insurance, but 
I can strike up an acquaintance with 
him, possibly become his agent for fu- 
ture business, and meet other prospects 
through him.” 





Says Manager B. 


Eloquence W. Reagles of Mil- 
Not waukee writing in 
Wasted Acacia News: “I’m 


enclosing some facts 


which I am using in one of my regular, 
periodic, personal letters to my policy- 
holders.” Here are the facts: 

Jokes on the “eloquence” of the life 
insurance salesman, who is held to be 
the most indefatigable of all talkers, are 
plentiful. But we are beginning to real- 
ize that his “eloquence” has been a fine 
thing for the country. He has talked us 
into putting into effect life insurance to- 
taling some $120,000,000,000. 

Insurance stands as a barrier against 
disaster. Businesses may fail, investments 
may be wiped out, inheritances may be 
dissipated, but the insurance policy never 
wavers in its value. The assets of Amer- 
ica’s life insurance companies are com- 
parable to the deposits in the 7,552 na- 
tional banks. Bank assets total approxi- 
mately $19,000,000,000; insurance assets 
total $23,000,000,000. 

Insurance in force represents, to a 
larger degree than most of us realize, the 
future of this country. It makes for sta- 
bility in government, business and indi- 
vidual life, for ‘prosperity and progress. 
The insurance salesman has done a lot 
of talking—and every word he has said 
has done a little more to prepare and 
defend us against the exigencies of the 
future. 


* * x 

; Think of the occu- 
Get pations and you’ll 
Thinking probably think of a 
Occupationally lot of new prospects, 


says Home Life 


Agency Magazine. Get out your “classi- 
fication of prospects” lists and you may 
be reminded of a lot of people you are 
overlooking. 

For instance—did you ever think of 
your plumber? He’s a good standard risk. 
On the average, he carries more than 
$5,000 in life insurance today. And yet, 
on the average, 52% of the plumbers are 
not carrying life insurance today! 


OCTOBER 100% PAID GAIN 

The paid business of the Arthur P. 
Shugg Agency of the Aetna Life in St. 
Louis in October showed 100% increase 
over the same month of last year. The 
agency’s total-volume of premiums for 
the first ten months of 1932 is consid- 
erably ahead of that for the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. 








There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company | 


OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT | 








“An Agency Minded Company”—Because! ! 


All the Officers of Agency Department are former Field Men. 

The Medical and Underwriting Departments have practical knowledge of Field blems. 
All the Officers and Directors take an active interest and are in sympathy with Field 

“Your new Agents—Where and How to find them.” (Just off the Betkshire press.) 
“Fund-o-mentals”—Agents’ Training Course. 


Organized Sales talks. 


With these “sales helps” and “co-operation” Berkshire associates are equipped to meet 


“Ask any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


Field problems. 


Fred H. Rhodes, President 








ACTIVE IN MANY INTERESTS 


Henry Lee Shattuck, New Mutual Life 
Board Member, Identified with 
Many Concerns 
Henry Lee Shattuck of Boston, treas- 
urer of Harvard College, who recently 
was elected a trustee of the Mutual Life 
of New York, is an active man of di- 

verse interests. 

Mr. Shattuck has been treasurer of 
Harvard College since 1929. He is vice- 
president of St. Mary’s Mineral Land 
Co., director of the N. T. Trust Co., Mo- 
hawk Investment Corporation, Fiduciary 
Trust Co. of New York, Tampa Electric 
Co., Champion Copper Co., Ganley Coal 
Land Co., Godfred L. Cabot, Inc., trustee 
of the Provident Institution for Savings, 
Wm. Lawrence Real Estate Trust, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege. He is president of the North Ben- 
net Street Industrial School, and is a 
member of the American and the Massa- 
chusetts State Bar Associations, Asso- 
ciation Bar City of Boston, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
and National Municipal League. He was 
a member of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives from 1920 to 1930, 
serving as Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee from 1923 to 1929. 


HITS NEW HIGH FOR 1932 

October hit a new high for 1932 for 
the Northwestern National Life. The 
company’s agents, in paying tribute to 
President O. J. Arnold, not only chalked 
up the best month this year but also 
turned in the largest volume of new 
business for any month since June, 1930. 
The month’s total was 33% higher than 
the average monthly production for the 
first nine months of the year. 


PROVIDENT AGENTS MEET 


Provident Mutual agents of New York 
City got together recently for an all 
day sales congress at the Hotel Com- 
modore. A highlight of the meeting was 
the address of Franklin C. Morss, man- 
ager of agencies of the company. 


TO AID IN RELIEF WORK 


Stratford Lee Morton, Connecticut 
Mutual general agent in St. Louis, has 
been selected one of the three vice-chair- 
men of the United Relief Campaign Or- 
ganization of St. Louis. 
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affairs. 


Pittsfield, Mass. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Kansas City 









Omaha 











WANT WIS. BUREAU SUED 





Concern Alleged to Be Illegally Soliciting 
Employers and Employes for Policies 
With Unemployment Benefits 

Harry J. Mortensen, insurance com- 
missioner of Wisconsin, acting on the 
request of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, has asked the attorney gen- 
eral’s department to start prosecution of 
the Metropolitan Employment Assurance 
Bureau, Inc., of Racine, for alleged illeg- 
al business practices. 

The organization is said to have solici- 
ted both employers and employes in con- 
nection with policies providing for the 
payment of unemployment benefits. While 
employers are permitted under the un- 
employment compensation law to band 
themselves together for the payment of 
benefits, the law specifically states that 
no group of employers shall be permitted 
to insure their liability in any insurance 
company. ; : 

The company is said to claim that it 
is not engaged in an insurance business 
and that an employer who obtains a 
policy from them would be able to quali- 
fy under the employment compensation 
law. The industrial commission contends 
that not only is the company writing in- 
surance but that the policy it writes 
could not be accepted as exempting an 
employer from provisions of the law. The 
company is charged with not only vio- 
lating the law in writing unemployment 
insurance but that even if the law per- 
mitted the writing of unemployment in- 
surance the policy actually put out by 
this company is unsatisfactory. 


E. W. CAMERON AGENCY MOVES 

The Minneapolis office of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, which is under the 
management of Ewen W. Cameron, state 
agent, has moved from the Plymouth 
Building to 631 Northwestern Bank 
Building. 








GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. wick 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





122 East 42nd St—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WlIckersham 2-2627 
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7 Departments Praise 
Kansas City Life 


FIND COMPANY WELL MANAGED 





Mortgages Made On Conservative Basis; 
Home Office Building Valued 
At $1,427,421 





The convention examination report of 
the Kansas City Life as of December 31, 
1931, participated in by Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Carolina and South Dakota, has 
been made public. The report concludes 
by saying: “The company has had steady 
and consistent growth and is well and 
ably managed by competent life insur- 
ance and investment executives.” At the 
end of the year it had $423,569,000 insur- 
ance in force. Its mortality experience 
of 41.3% was less than 1930, 1929 and 
1928. Interest earned last year was 5%, 
the same as in 1930. The company’s bond 
holdings of December 31, 1931, showed a 
larger market value than book value. The 
book value is $7,820,086 and the market 
value $7,824,300. The statement showed 
only one bond in the amount of $7,000 
was in default as to principal, being due 
to bank failure, and only $2,096 was de- 
linquent. 

The commissioners say that after ex- 
amining the bond holdings it is their 
opinion that the company has been care- 
ful in its selection of its bond investments 
and other issues. The cumpany has 
$36,864,000 of mortgage loans. 


Farm Loans 


About the farm loans the report says 
in part: 

“The farm loan department is segre- 
gated from the city loan department and 
each is under the separate management 
of a company vice-president. Both of 
these executives appear to be exception- 
ally capable in the management of their 
respective departments. All applications 
for loans are passed upon by the loan 
committee, which consists of five com- 
pany directors, subject to inspection of 
properties and examination of title be- 
fore any loan is approved. These pro- 
ceedings are recorded in the minute book 
kept for that purpose. 

“From our inspection of the files and 
records relating to the mortgages effect- 
ed under the present management of the 
loan department, your examiners are of 
the opinion that they were made on a 
conservative basis and with ample mar- 
gin of safety at the time. Very few 
loans of large amounts are in existence. 
As a matter of fact, the average loan 
amounts to only $5,706. 

“A number of loans are now delinquent 
both as to principal and interest; some 
have been in default for a period of time 
and are still carried as mortgages. It has 
been the company’s policy to extend 
every possible opportunity to the mort- 
gagor to work out from his difficulty in 
every case where this procedure would 
seem justified. In a number of instances 
this has worked out satisfactorily. The 
company has been very diligent in its 
efforts to bring about the very best re- 
sults on the part of the borrowers not 
only from the standpoint of collections 
but also in the direction of maintaining 
the security in the best of condition.” 

The home office building is valued at 
$1,427,421. 


ADS SELL BIG ANNUITY 


The effectiveness of newspaper adver- 
tising has been further demonstrated in 
the United Kingdom by a large transac- 
tion just completed with the Sun Life of 
Canada. As a direct result of such an 
advertisement the company has received 
£100,000 ($500,000) as the purchase price 
f a single annuity. 








ENGELSMAN AGENCY AHEAD 


The Ralph G. Engelsman agency of 
the Penn Mutual in New York paid for 
$850,277 in October as compared with 
$845,107 for the same month in 1932. For 
the year up to November 1 the total 
naid-for is $6,653,616 as compared with 
$6,631,723 for the same 1931 period. 


L. G. SIMON’S SUCCESS FORMULA 


Tells McNamara Agents Basis of 

Achievement Is Foot-power, Head- 

power, and Seeing Right People 

There were many pertinent sales sug- 
gestions in an informal talk which Leon 
Gilbert Simon, well known Equitable So- 
ciety representative of New York City, 
gave before the John C. McNamara Or- 
ganization of the Guardian Life on 
Monday. 


As a formula for success in life insur- 
ance selling Mr. Simon suggested the 
combination of foot-power, head-power, 
and seeing the right kind of people. “Jn 
other words,” he said, “the ideal agent is 
the one who uses his feet to carry his 
head to the place where he wants to go.” 
The sneaker emphasized the need of 
agents’ recognizing their limitations and 
confining their activity chiefly to work- 
ing among those they like to do business 
with. 

Mr. Simon also stressed the fact that 
getting in to see a prospect is not near- 
Iv as difficult as knowing what to say 
once in the prospect’s presence. Many 
tins on selling business insurance were 
given by the speaker, who urged his 
listeners to remember that the great 
majority of business cases written are 
not nearly as large in size as is com- 
monly believed by agents. 








for our fieldmen. 





MORE AMMUNITION 
The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy 
has been built to fit present day conditions. 
It is a 1932 model— 
More Protection—Low Cost— 
Flexible—Permanent. 
General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUFFALO CHAIRMEN 





Sidney Wertimer Heads Legislative 
Committee; Louis C. Roth, Program; 
Arthur L. Beck, Publicity 


Jay L. Lee, new president of the Buf- 
falo Life Underwriters Association, has 
appointed the following committee chair- 
men for 1932-33: 

Athletics, Carl S. Hemberger, Home 
Life; educational, Marcus R. Mabee, 
Prudential; ethics, Warren B. Smith, 
New York Life; finance, Robert A. Scott, 
Equitable of New York; legislative, Sid- 
ney Wertimer, Prudential; membership, 
W. Merle Smith, Mutual Life; program, 
Louis C. Roth, Mutual Benefit; publicity, 


Arthur L. Beck, Guardian Life; recep- 
tion, Selma M. Kauth, Provident Mu- 
tual; speakers’, Howard W. Smith, 
Actna Life. 





DENVER APPOINTMENT 
Raymond W. McClain, formerly con- 
nected with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Colorado for the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life. 





CHALKS UP 40 YEARS 
Donald Clark, of Johnston & Clark, 
Mutual Benefit general agency at De- 
troit, has completed forty years of serv- 
ice with the company. 
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g ource of Comfort Through the Years 
= ‘| 
2 i S| 
5 The Record of a Small Policy z 
= | 
re The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strikingly how even | 
Ss a small life policy kept in force may be the chief or sole means to security and | 
s peace in the later years of life: | 
—% SH 
= **My mind goes back across the years, to an afternoon in North Dakota, Kl 
= when a representative of the New York Life came to my home and urged | 
= me to take out some Life Insurance. I believed in insurance but was too St 
= poor to make a start. I was so short of money that the agent had to lend St 
S me the money for my first premium. My only regret is that I did not let is 
RS him make it three thousand instead of one, as he wanted to do. S| 
5 *It has been a source of comfort through the years, to have even so ‘al 
Sy small an amount in a safe place. Now we are no longer young, and have | 
-, decided to buy a little home. This means that we need the small savings a 
.) the New York Life has been keeping for us these many years . . .” . a 
is * * kk OK * a 
1) This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. Total pre- $ 
ie. miums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, including dividend deposits, = 
2) amounts to $1,146.21. Through all these years the beneficiary has been = 
2) protected for $1,000. = 
2 . . . SS 
= A life or endowment policy (but not term insurance) e 
5 is an Insured Savings Plan with guaranteed values for S 
e Retirement. > 
5 
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Davies Emphasizes Need of Agency 
Men Assisting In Reducing Costs 


Says Business Cannot Justly Expect Policyholders to Foot Bills 
Until It Has Done Everything Possible 


to Increase Efficiency 


How the agency executive’s work is 
vitally related to the financial success of 
his company was brought out clearly by 
G. Fay Davies of the Life Insurance 


Sales Research Bureau in his address be- 
fore the joint meeting of the Life Agen- 
cy Officers Association and the Bureau 
in Chicago last week. Mr. Davies dis- 
cussed “The Cost Factor in Agency De- 
partment Planning.” 

“Even though we conclude that the 
agency man has only an indirect inter- 
est in mortality or interest earning we 
cannot say that he is entirely disin- 
terested,” Mr. Davies said. “It is well 
known that an agency force can do much 
to improve mortality by offering high 
class risks for selection and by bringing 
as little undue influence as possible on 
the selection committee when risk de- 
cisions are being made. Even the ques- 
tion of interest earnings is important to 
the agency man since he finds that he 
can urge and encourage the sale of in- 
vestment plans when interest earnings 
are important and can swing toward 
plans involving more life risk when in- 
terest earnings are less important. 


Power of Agency Man 


“Through his planning, administration 
and performance the agency man can sell 
persistent business or _non-persistent 
business. He can sell his business 
through his agency force, to buyers of 
medium sized policies or he can seek 
buyers among the purchasers of small 
units. He can encourage annual pre- 
mium business or business with more 
frequent payments. He can develop a 
sales force with sound sales methods 
which will sell good business to high 
type policyholders or he can seek an 
agency force by methods which will in- 
evitably result in high turnover of per- 
sonnel and high turnover of business. 

“He can seek his business in selected 
territories where the purchasing power 
is favorable or he can, with national am- 
bitions, seek business throughout the en- 
tire country with consequent effects on 
the cost and quality of the business. He 
can strive to build through agency build- 
ers who finance themselves largely on a 
commission basis or he can seek to build 
agencies through salaried employes. All 
of these methods shave an effect upon 
the factors which make a company finan- 
cially successful. 

“There can, and will be, some minor 
disagreement about the relative effect of 
these factors individually upon the suc- 
cess of a company but no one, whoever 
he may be, can dispute the statement 
that these factors in the aggregate can 
lead a company on to success or they 
can drag it down to failure. So long as 
these facts remain true then the agency 
executive must be interested in costs. — 


Busimess Should Act First 


“During recent months several ad- 
dresses have appeared which summarize 
the situation in which the life insurance 
business finds itself. “In such talks the 
need for cost reduction is occasionally 
pointed out but it is to be noted that 
almost invariably it is proposed that the 
policyholder will foot the bill. This is 
to be accomplished, of course, by reduc- 
tion of policyholders’ dividends or by in- 
creasing premiums or by making policy- 
holders’ benefits less liberal. 

“With appropriate reservations there 
can be no objection to these proposals 
but there can be serious objection if 
these proposals are not accompanied also 
by some plans of our own for reducing 
the cost of conducting our business. After 
we have done everything possible to in- 
crease our efficiency and put our house 
in order, then and only then, have we 


a right to ask the policyholder to assume 
an increase in the cost of opr service. 
“We are in a peculiar situation in the 
life insurance business. During the 
‘boom’ period of a few years ago, when 
commodity prices were increasing, the 
price of our service was progressively 
declining but now when commodity prices 
are decreasing the price of our service is 
going up. It requires but little thought 
to realize that this trend will not make 
the work of selling any easier. While 
reasonable change in the cost of our 
service may make but little difference 
in our sales problems, there is, and must 
be, a limit to the increases which can 
be made in the cost of our services with- 
out greatly increasing our sales problem. 


Courses of Action 
_“The nature of the trusteeship which 
life insurance companies exercise over 
policyholder’s funds compels us to pro- 
vide for the utmost of safety with the 
(Continued on Page 17) 





Seefurth on Annuities 
(Continued from Page 10) 


ably does not have the tax advantages of 
the combination life and annuity. At 
least this is not clear from the rulings 
and decisions. It is questionable whether 
the money payable at death has the ex- 
emptions which are given to insurance 
after the contract has matured and the 
proceeds are held under one of the op- 
tions by the company. Of course, if the 
insured should die before the endow- 
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ment matures, there is no question but 
what the proceeds are entitled to the ex- 
emptions under the estate tax law. 

The single premium, short term en- 
dowment is usually issued on a two year 
or five year basis. The insured pays 
$900 plus for a $1,000 contract and upon 
maturity or before, if the company allows 
this, he leaves the money on deposit 
under the interest option or under an 
installment option. This arrangement is 
practically the same as a guaranteed 
bond which can never depreciate and 
which can never pay less than a stipu- 
lated interest return. The cash value of 
the investment is always available one 
hundred cents on the dollar. As far as 
the investment factors are concerned, it 
has every attribute of a sound invest- 
ment, as follows: Security, interest re- 
turn, marketability, collateral loan value, 
estate value, freedom from management 
and care, termination only at the pur- 
chaser’s option, investment in small or 
large denominations. 


Ordinary Limited Payment and 
Endowment 


Ordinary limited payment and en- 
dowment are the types of contract on 
the annual premium basis with which you 
are most familiar because they are adapt- 
able to the greatest number of pros- 
pects. The basic thought behind them is 
the accumulation of capital to mature at 








THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 
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the time of death and, primarily to pro- 
tect (1) the family, (2) the estate or 
(3) the business of the insured. 

Supplemental to this idea of accumu- 
lating capital to mature at death is the 
idea of the accumulation of capital for 
use of the insured during his lifetime— 
as an emergency fund or for retirement 
purposes. 

These forms of contract are ideal for 
the average man who has dependents as 
well as himself to consider. Naturally 
the higher premium forms are more de- 
sirable from his own standpoint, if he 
lives, and if he dies prematurely there 
can be no loss from the investment 
standpoint. The object of every man 
should be to accumulate as much as pos- 
sible for use during his lifetime and in 
making recommendations to prospects it 
is necessary to strike a balance between 
the following factors: 

1. The amount which the prospect can 

invest. 

2. The need for an estate for the sup- 

port of his family. 

3. What he wants in the way of a 

retirement income. 

These types of contract, of course, 
have savings and investment features but 
their outstanding characteristic is the 
fact that the investment is self complet- 
ing in the event of the death of the pur- 
chaser. They can be sold, however, with- 
out emphasizing the death feature. The 
following illustration will show one way 
in which the ordinary life contract can 
be presented from the investment stand- 
point: 

An Illustration 

Let us take an individual, aged 35, who 
has an expectancy of life of about 32 
years. He puts $2,635 a year into an 
investment giving compound interest of 
5% over that period. This is practically 
an impossibility but we will assume that 
he can do it' and at the end of 32 years 
have an accumulation of $198,400 at which 
time he dies. In considering the com- 
bination life and annuity contract above, 
we saw how the probate estate can 
shrink conservatively at the rate of 22%. 
At his death, therefore, his $198,400 can 
be assumed to shrink to $154,752. This 
is what his beneficiaries will realize net. 

Let us assume that the same man also 
buys $100,000 of participating life insur- 
ance at age 35. We assume that he lives 
his expectancy (which most men do not). 
Suppose that he follows the dividend ad- 
dition plan. In one company his divi- 
dend additions would amount to about 
$77,000 during that period so that at his 
death his estate available to the bene- 
ficiaries would be $177,000. There will 
be no shrinkage if he gives up the in- 
cidents of ownership. Thus there is a 
clear excess of about $23,000 under the 
ordinary life insurance plan. 

That is the picture of the two invest- 
ments purely as accumulations of an es- 
tate over the period of the expectancy 
of life of the investor and, of course, 
the ordinary life plan eliminates the one 
great hazard which no other plan cov- 
ers. That is the possibility of not living 
your expectancy. 





ACTIVE IN RELIEF WORK 

Three Mutual Benefit men who are ac- 
tive in welfare work in their home com- 
munities are: A. C. Stern, who is chair 
man of the Boston Business Men's 
Council; J. D. Hibbard, chairman of the 
1932 Community Chest Drive in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and P. A. Sweet, who led 
the Scranton, Pa., welfare drive to vic- 
tory last year. 
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Brandwein’s Record in 
Business Commendable 


MADE GOOD FROM THE START 





New Manhattan Life Manager Was Star 
Producer and Organizer for 
Equitable Society 





Samuel Brandwein, whose appointment 
as general agent for the Manhattan Life 
in New York was announced in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, has had 
a most successful career in life insur- 


ance both as personal producer and 
organizer. 

He entered the business in February, 
192’, with the John T. Haviland Agency 
of the Equitable Society. His ability 
soon won him a promotion as organizer 
and on December 1, 1924, he was ap- 
pointed unit manager, in which capacity 
he made a fine record. In June, 1926, 
the Equitable made him an agency man- 


ager. 
Wrote $2,500,000 in 1926 


In personal production Mr. Brandwein 
made good from the start. His first 
year’s writings totaled $300,000, second 
and third years over $500,000, fourth year 
$750,000 and thereafter in excess of 
$1,000,000 annually. Mr. Brandwein’s 
peak production was in 1926—his paid- 
for new business totaling $2,500,000. 

During his agency-building activities, 
Mr. Brandwein has contracted with three 
men who, in their first year and without 
previous experience, paid for $1,000,000 
or more. Also, he added to his laurels 
the accomplishment of appointing twelve 
men whose annual paid-for production 
was $500,000 or more. The high type of 
men Mr. Brandwein has brought into 
the business is evidenced by the fact 
that the average production of his agency 
was the highest among all Equitable 
agencies for many years. 


Davies Address 


(Continued from Page 16) 


result that we are faced with a few pos- 
sible courses of action. 
1.We can _ hopefully await relief 
through an early change in the con- 
ditions which surround us. 
2. We can reduce policyholder’s divi- 
dends and benefits. 
3. We can materially reduce expenses. 
“I shall not attempt to say which 
method is the best but certainly we can- 
not neglect the last one—the reduction 
of expense.” 


Better Co-operation Needed 

In closing Mr. Davies stressed the 
many advantages in budgetary control. 
Speaking on this subject he said in part: 

“Most important of all it paves the 
way to better co-operation between the 
agency man and the other company ex- 
ecutives. A regrettable feature of the 
life insurance business is our tendency to 
pride ourselves on being specialists. We 
are agency men, actuaries, office man- 
agement experts, medical directors, law- 
yers, or investment men. We may have 
had specialized training along some par- 
ticular line but, when we step into the 
life insurance business, we all become 
life insurance men. If we are to suc- 
ceed at all we must succeed together. 
There is a lamentable tendency to be- 
lieve that knowledge about our business 
must be pigeonholed in departments. As 
Mr. Holcombe so aptly phrased it at 
our Seminar, instead of having depart- 
ments in our companies we have ‘com- 
partments,’ 

“The answer to the problem is, of 
course, that we must know more about 
what the other fellow is trying to do 
and he must know more about what we 
are trying to do. 

‘The one thing most needed at the 
Present time is a sound method which 
will enable all of the executives in a 
‘company to work together more effec- 
twely in building and striving for new 
objectives. The budgetary plan is that 
Method.” 





Minneapolis Agency’s 
$1,028,439 Last Month 


LEON W. LA BOUNTA CAMPAIGN 





Staged in Honor of President Law and 
Vice-President Stevenson; 183 
Applications 





At a meeting held at the Minneapolis 
Automobile Club on September 14, the 
members of the Leon W. LaBounta gen- 
eral agency of the Penn Mutual decided 
to dedicate October as Appreciation 
Month to President Law and Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson, appreciation to be ex- 
pressed individually and as an agency 
in paid volume of business during the 
month. The agency was divided into five 
groups—$50,000 Group consisting of sev- 
en members for a total of $350,000; 
$35,000 Group consisting of six members 
for a total of $210,000; $25,000 Group con- 
sisting of seven members for a total of 
$175,000; $20,000 Group consisting of 


seven members for a total of $140,000; 
$15,000 Group consisting of seven mem- 
bers for a total of $105,000, and St. Paul 
with $100,000. Minimum objective was 
set at $1,005,000. The quotas were not 





INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


assigned, but each individual member se- 
lected the group in which he or she 
wished to be. 

Competition was not only between in- 
dividuals in the respective groups, but 


also between groups. Daily luncheons 
were served at campaign headquarters, 
which was given atmosphere by stream- 
ers, placards, production boards, pictures 
of President Law and Vice-President 
Stevenson, etc. These luncheons were a 
daily check of each individual’s previous 
twenty-four hours’ activities. The agents 
knew each day just where they stood, as 
an agency, and as individuals. 

The stimulation resulted in 183 appli- 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 










The premium income has increased 
The policy 












PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


cations for a total paid volume of 
$1,028,439. The average application was 
$5,620. Total written was in excess of 
$1,300,000. The production was well di- 


versified—twenty-one out of thirty-two 
equalling or exceeding their respective 
quotas. The largest case was for $62,000 

October, 1932, is the largest month in 
the history of the agency, exceeding Oc- 
tober, 1931, during which month the 
agency wrote 236 applications for a to- 
tal paid volume of $1,014,039. Life in- 
surance sales of the agency were 6% 
ahead of the corresponding ten months 
of 1931; and it expects to finish the year 
well above 10% increase over 1931. 






































NOVEMBER 23 
Our 40th Birthday - - - - 


The sound and constructive growth of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
since its organization in November, 1892, is most clearly reflected in the operating 
statistics of its business over a period of years. 
steady, uninterrupted growth and clearly indicate the rapid progress of the 


Company during its remarkable career. 


The following figures reveal a 








Surplus for 
Admitted Protection of No. of Policies Insurance in 
Assets Policyholders In Force Force 
sene e 6,635 $ 603 $ 902,000 
Reel 250,560 130,278 3,288 4,777,421 
eee 8,001,457 1,691,399 43,220 71,411,018 
nee 39,642,846 4,647,766 *151,230 385,579,745 
.... 154,944,349 7,564,953 *353,563 1,124,983,380 


*Does not include individual group certificates. 


The Company is closing its 40th year with a constantly increasing production due 
to the loyal and energetic cooperation of its Agency organization and the helpful 


sales plans given it. 


A Good Company to Represent 


issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 
Home Office 


St. Louis 
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LIFE INSURANCE REPLACEMENT 

That the life insurance business is in 
earnest in trying to stop wasteful, ex- 
reprehensible replacement 
of policies—a polite expression for twist- 
ing—is evidenced by the fact that fifty- 
seven companies have entered into an 
Already consid- 
Com- 
panies are learning why their policies 
are lapsing, and more information along 
that line will be forthcoming. At a time 
when probably the greatest battle ever 
waged for conservation of business is in 
full sway—when thousands of agents are 
devoting so much time to keeping their 
policyholders on the books of their com- 
panies because no one knows better than 
they the suffering and misfortune which 
follow lack of life insurance protection 
—it is shameful that there is so much 
unsettling of insurance from inside of 
the business. 

That so many agents will chase policy- 
holders of other companies when there 
are immense fields uncultivated, easily 
to be sown, reflects as much upon their 
judgment as upon their ethics. Put 
yourself in the position of the insured, 
happy that he has his insurance, often 
worried whether he can keep up his pre- 
miums. Along comes an insurance agent 
and tells him that he should not be con- 
tented with what he has, but also he 
should not worry as a way can be found 
to substitute his policies for something 
else. If he makes the switch his esti- 
mate of his former agent reaches a low 
level as he will think he was sold wrong 
in the first place; but later he may find 
that he has lost more than he has gained. 
This is not the time to juggle with sur- 
render or cash values; to gloss them 
over with a gilt setting; to demonstrate 
that they can be taken Away and made 
to buy something more attractive. Of 
course, there are times when a replace- 
ment may be advisable and should be 
made, but for every policy that might 
sensibly be replaced nowadays there are 
innumerable others that should not be 
interfered with. 

The best work in trying to solve this 
problem is being done by the committee 
on replacement of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, which has the co- 
operation of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. The committee is 
fortunate in its chairman, Frank L. 
Jones, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Mr. Jones has 
tackled this problem with almost the 
zeal of a crusader. He has given it ex- 
haustive study, has talked on the subject 


pensive and 


agreement to check it. 
erable progress has been made. 


before both the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Life Agency Officers, in a 
most informative and convincing way; 
done a lot to create sentiment 
against substitution in the business; and 
has won the good will and helpfulness 
of many of the insurance commissioners 
whose views on the question he has 
asked. Back of him is his committee, 
offering all co-operation. The committee 
has a practical aspect, too, because a 
number of companies have gone on rec- 
ord to the effect that no commission or 
voluntary credit be given agents on re- 
placed business. It not only seems 
wasteful for double commissions to be 
paid for the same production operation, 
but it is wrong in principle. Like- 
wise, how does the company which 
replaces the business know that its sub- 
stituted policy will not give way to a 
third agent approaching the risk? 
Furthermore, this situation will ulti- 
mately receive stricter Departmental at- 
tention. The insurance commissioners 
are watching expenditures more keenly 
than they ever did before. That the 
commissioners are alive to the situation 
—will become insistent upon correction 
—is evidenced in many directions. 
Ohio Department took a strong position 
relative to twisting a few days ago. 
When all is said and done much of the 
substitution in reality consists of an at- 
tack upon the principle of legal reserve 
life insurance. That system must be 
protected. Those who want to lighten 
the economic burdens of old age—and 
there is no more effective way of doing 
that than through life insurance—should 
demand that the system be protected. 


has 





HULL AGREEMENT IS 
MAINTAINED 


The recent meeting in London to dis- 
cuss the future policy of the marine hull 
market is regarded on the other side of 
the Atlantic as of extreme importance 
to marine underwriters. The reason for 
the meeting was to decide whether the 
Joint Hull Agreement was to continue 
to function in view of the existence of 
certain weaknesses which had led to a 
number of disturbing incidents in han- 
dling hull risks. Nearly every hull un- 
derwriter from and Liverpool 
was present at the meeting that decided 
to both and strengthen the 
agreement. 

One of the main reasons for worry 
about the continuance of the Joint Hull 
Agreement was the inclination of some 
hull underwriters to grant lower insured 


London 


maintain 





The: 


JUDGE HOLMAN GREGORY, K.C. 


Judge Holman Gregory, K.C., has been 
appointed Common Serjeant of the City 
of London, in succession to Sir Henry 
Dickens, only surviving son of Charles 
Dickens. Judge Gregory, who is 68 years 
of age, is a native of Bristol, where he 
practiced as an attorney before he was 
called to the London Bar. Judge Greg- 
ory, an expert in insurance law, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insurance two 
years ago. Previously he had acted as 
chairman of a committee of inquiry into 
the workings of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Judge Gregory was Re- 
corder of Bath from 1916 to 1924, and 
Recorder of Bristol from 1924 to 1929, 
and in the latter year he was appointed 
judge of the Mayor’s and City of Lon- 
don Court. When he first took his seat 
he made a plea for the more expeditious 
hearing of actions, and he has a repu- 
tation for speedy decisions. Neverthe- 
less, the “Dole” Commission has been 
two years trying to reach a decision on 
the most difficult problem of modern 
times—unemployment. The office of 
Common Serjeant is one of the oldest 
in the City of London, so ancient that 
the date of its creation is unknown. As 
far back as the Charter of Edward II 
(1307) there is an article ratified by the 
King that “the Chamberlain, the Com- 
mon (Town) Clerk, and the Common 
Serjeant be chosen by the commonalty,” 
and that no serjeant should “take a fee, 
or do execution on the citizens, except 
he be elected by the commonalty.” The 
Charter was confirmed by others of Ed- 
ward III., Richard II., and Henry VIII. 
Up to the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888 election to it rested 
with the Common Council, but, by that 
Act, all future appointments were vested 
in the Crown, the privilege of fixing the 
salary and defining the duties of the of- 
fice remaining with the Corporation. The 
salary of the Common Serjeant is per- 
manently fixed at $15,000 per annum, that 
sum being the maximum allowable. 








R. I. CATLIN 


R. I. Catlin, assistant vice-president, 
Aetna Life, in its accident and liability 
division, was elected a National Safety 
Council vice-president at its recent an- 
nual congress in Washington, D. C. He 
will be in charge of public safety work. 
Mr. Catlin’s interest in public safety 
work, arising as a result of his under- 
writing duties with the Aetna companies, 
has led him to take an active part in the 
affairs of the National Safety Council. 
During the past year he has been a mem- 
ber of its executive committee, and prior 
to that he was a member of its board 
of directors for several years. 

* * * 


Milton Acker, manager of the compen- 
sation and liability department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, met on November 5 witha 
committee of the Florida local under- 
writers in Jacksonville to discuss pro- 
posed changes in the present compen- 
sation rates. The following make up 
the agency group: W. P. Fisher, presi- 
dent, Florida Local Underwriters, West 
Palm Beach; George Garrison, Max 
Oberdorfer, V. J. Armstrong, Jackson- 
ville; H. H. Thornton, F. J. Bruns, 
Pensacola; H. L. Crowder,. Mitchell Stal- 
lings, Tampa; Marvin Adams, Raymond 
Butler, Miami; R. T. Tucker, Orlando; 


George Wright, West Palm _ Beach; 
Payne Midyette, Tallahassee. 
2 & -* 


Herbert J. Drane, veteran local agent 
of Lakeland, Fla., and member of Con- 
gress from that district for eight terms, 
has been defeated for re-election. He 
has one of the oldest agencies in the 
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values at the request of shipowners with- - 


out compensating increases in rates 
whereas most underwriters are inclined 
to keep insured values high unless they 
do receive better rates for bringing in- 
sured values down to present day vessel 
values. The principal reason for keep- 
ing insured values higher than market 
prices for ships today is that hull claims 
are not settled frequently for two or 
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Failure of Hickman Price, Who 
Saved Fire Insurance Companies 
Many Hundreds of Thou- 
sands of Dollars 


In no circles did the recent failure of 
Hickman Price, world’s largest wheat 
raiser, cause more regret than in fire in- 
surance which is under a considerable 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Price. He saved 
the fire insurance companies hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Fire insurance men were attracted to 
Mr. Price a few years ago when he be- 
came director of conservation of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers’ and Distributors 
of America, the Will Hays organization. 

When Price organized the conserva- 
tion department for Will Hays’ he en- 
tered upon a work which proved of great 
benefit to the insurance business. Up 
to that time there had been careless han- 
dling of the film exchanges, with many 
fires. This was natural because of the 
inflammable nature of cellulose films and 
the manner in which they were stored. 
It all resulted in better housing, fre- 
quently in separate buildings for film 
storage and handling. 

Mr. Price also planned and put into 
execution a fine development program 
of fire protection. 

About six years ago he resigned from 
the movies (his salary at the time was 
said to be $50,000 a year) and went to 
the Panhandle section of Texas where he 
entered upon wheat production on an un- 
precedented scale. Under Hickman Price 
cultivation were 22,000 acres: more than 
fifty tractors worked day and night, cara- 
vans of trucks went to market with the 
wheat; five messengers on motorcycles 
bore messages through three counties in 
reaching foremen of the farms. This 
year he had tough luck. In March a 
irost swept through the Panhandle, fol- 
lowed by storms and cut worms also 
invaded his domain. Only 3,000 acres had 
acrop worth reaping and they yielded 
but eleven bushels to the acre. 

A bill of $600 which Price owed a rural 
hardware store resulted in the hardware 
man bringing receivership proceedings. 

The present conservation director of 
the motion picture outfit is A. S. Dick- 
son. He is doing good work following 
in Hickman Price’s footsteps. 

* * * 


Oscar Prentice Lectures on Russia 


Oscar Prentice, managing director of 
the Sea Insurance Co., Liverpool, is also 
a Fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety and it was in the latter capacity 
that he delivered an address before the 
Manchester Insurance Institute on his 
tecent visit to Russia where he attended 
aconference at the Gosstrach (Russian 
State Insurance). One of the wittiest of 
surance men there was nothing formal 
or stilted in his talk. In opening he 
Said : ‘Iam as nervous as an oyster when 
ithears the cork come out of a bottle 
Ol stout.” He illustrated his lecture with 
atern slides, which were made from 
's own photographs for the most part. 
Vher a reporter asked him where he 
kot the others Prentice answered: “O, 
foucan say I picked them up in a low 





















communist den in Berlin and let it go 
at that.” 

Mr. Prentice found Moscow streets 
packed, night and day; and saw no signs 
of hunger or distress. While clothing 
was coarse it was adequate. One of the 
greatest problems the Russians have to 
face at the present time is to get the 
farming classes to produce enough food 
to feed the people in the cities; and then 
to have the cities get it. Collective 
farming in remote districts have not 
been successful. In the cities if a man 
is fit to work and cannot he starves be- 
cause he cannot get a food ticket. The 
principal amusement of the people is 
listening to music. He heard about foot- 
ball games and other athletic events, but 
did not see any. 

One of the London insurance papers 
in discussing the lecture concluded as 
follows: “Most of his audience would 
have been glad if he had continued to 
talk longer.” 

* / 
Fire Companies Interested in Gas 
Explosion Hearing 


Hearing of argument in the case of 
the E. L. Chester Company, Beloit, 
against the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company will take place before the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

Because of the far-reaching conse- 
quences of this case, which has figured 
in litigation for the past two years, in- 
surance companies are deeply interested 
in the hearing, and in the outcome. 

The Chester company was one of the 
stores destroyed by an explosion and 
fire which were alleged to be caused by 
a leaky gas main. Claims were brought 
against the insurance companies, and 
subsequently the Chester company filed 
suit against the gas company alleging 
neglect as a cause for the damage. A 
circuit court jury awarded the company 
a heavy damage verdict, and the utility 
appealed to the supreme court. Should 
the gas company be assessed for dam- 
ages by the high court, it will probably 
be held responsible, instead of the in- 
surance companies, for the many other 
claims involved in the same disaster. 

x * * 


When Insurance Directors and Clerks 
Did Not Care to Look Out of 
the Window 


I am indebted to Henry Moir for a 
copy of the recent insurance supplement 
of The Scotsman, leading daily paper of 
Edinburgh. It contains a great deal of 
interesting historical information about 
insurance there. It is not generally 
known on this side of the water that the 
North British & Mercantile had its birth 
in Edinburgh. The North British In- 
surance Co. was formed in Edinburgh in 
1809. Fire insurance was as much need- 
ed in those early days as today as there 
were many disastrous fires. The origi- 
nal North British had an office in the 
section of the city known as the Lawn- 
market. It was rather distressing to the 
clerks that executions of criminals took 
place publicly in the streets directly in 
front of the first office of the North 


British. It also got on the nerves of the 
directors. In discussing these incidents 
The Scotsman says: 

“The company was, as a matter of 
fact, put to a deal of. inconvenience on 
that account, as witness an early minute 
which records the alteration in the time 
of meeting because an execution had 
been arranged at the usual hour. Wheth- 
er it was on that occasion is not re- 
corded, but it seems that at one of the 
executions a rescue was effected from 
the foot of the gallows, the victim, how- 
ever, being recaptured by the soldiery to 
pay the penalty for his misdeeds.” 

It was not so many years after the 
North British was formed that the com- 
pany had a chance to buy the Mercantile 
which was a London company that had 
encountered some stiff losses. Anyway, 
it was bought at a bargain; there was 
an amalgamation, and there appeared a 
new name in the insurance firmament 
which became one of the great insurance 
institutions of the world: the North 
British & Mercantile, Ltd. There fol- 
lowed dual meetings of the boards of 
directors. That is the North British 
board continued to meet in Edinburgh; 
the Mercantile board in London. Final- 
ly, the supervising operations of the 
North British & Mercantile, Ltd., were 
transferred to London where the pres- 
ent chief of the company, Sir Arthur 
Worley, is one of the outstanding char- 
acters in the business—a giant of a man, 
who is a forceful figure, and who has 
served his country well. He is well 
known over here. 

* * * 


Edinburgh Insurance More Than a 
Century and a Quarter Old 


In the development of the insurance 
business Edinburgh has played a worthy 
part. The oldest Scottish insurance 
company is the Caledonian which was 
born in 1805, 127 years ago. Its early 
offices were on the second floor of a 
building in Hunter’s Square above an 
ironmonger’s shop. About the time the 
North British was formed there was also 
organized the Hercules Fire Insurance 
Co. The old Scottish Union, which later 
became the Scottish Union & National, 
started in 1824. It was in 1843 that the 
Scottish Union absorbed the National 
Union Fire of Scotland. It was not until 
some years later that, the General Ac- 
cident and the Century were organized. 

he prime mover in the foundation of 
the Scottish Union Insurance Co., for 
example, was Alexander Henderson, 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 1823-25, seed 
merchant and Master of the Merchant 
Co., one of the first directors of that 
company was John Learmonth, a former 
Lord Provost, the man who built the 
Dean Bridge, while one of the earliest 
trustees of the same company was Sir 
James Spittal, who also filled the Pro- 
vost’s chair. Moreover, the Right Hon. 
William Creech, Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh, was one of the original honorary 
directors of the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 
Creech, it seems, was something of a 
character. A celebrated Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, he had a shop in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Giles, so much frequented 
by lawyers and authors that it became 
a literary rendezvous, and gatherings 
there came to be spoken of as Creech’s 
levees. On a certain occasion of his ab- 
sence from the city, Burns, of whose 
works he was the original publisher, ad- 
dressed to him the ditty, “Willie’s Awa’.” 

* * * 


Walter Scott Reminiscence 


The Scotsman, of course, contains a 
memoir or two about Sir Walter Scott 
who was first governor of the Scottish 
Union & National. In his journal, re- 
ferring to a meeting of the general 
courts of that company, he says: 

“The meeting was somewhat stormy, 
but I preserved order by listening with 
patience to each in turn, determined that 
they should wear out the patience of 
the meeting before I lost mine.” 

Sir Walter was also one of the ex- 
traordinary directors of the Edinburgh 
Life Assurance Co., and refers to his 
diary to attending a yearly court of that 
company in the capacity of “one of those 
graceful and useless appendages called 


directors extraordinary.” The record of 
the Scottish Widows’ show him applying 
for a policy on the life of his brother: 
Thomas Scott, W. S., paymaster of the 
70th Regiment, then in Canada, and ef- 
fecting a policy on his own life. He also 
insured himself with the Edinburgh Life 
Assurance Co., and his life was heavily 
insured, as things went in those days, by 
his publishers, Messrs. Constable & Co. 
x * x 


Scotswoman Broker’s Ad 


Among the ads in the insurance sup- 
plement of The Scotsman is that of Miss 
Maud C. Brunton of 6 York Place, Edin- 
burgh. She offers her brokerage serv- 
ices to all who are looking “for keenest 
rates for motor and all classes of insur- 
ance.” 

One of the most courteously worded 
ads I ever read appears in the same is- 
sue, inserted by Alexander & McDonald, 
Ltd., insurance brokers, 71 George Street, 
Edinburgh. They say: 

“Even if you have no specific difficulty 
regarding your insurance we shall be 
pleased to discuss your various insur- 
ances with you. Possibly, they could, 
with the aid of unbiased advice, be ar- 
ranged for your better advantage, not 
necessarily necessitating a change of 
company. Should that necessity arise it 
will present no difficulty for we arrange 


_ all descriptions of insurance risks with 


the principal insurance companies and at 
Lloyd's.” 
* * * 


New Director For Big British Bank 
Harold G. Brown, a director of the 
Legal Insurance Co. and of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, which con- 
trols British radio programs, has been 


elected to the board of Lloyd’s Bank, 
the second largest banking institution in 
Europe. 





FISHBACK DEFEATED 





Washington Insurance Commissioner Up 
For Re-election Loses In Election 
Day Upset 

Commissioner H. O. Fishback who was 
up for re-election as Washington State 
‘insurance official was defeated according 
to returns reaching the East. 





SUIT FOR $1,000,000 FILED 


Gilbert Mather of Philadelphia Heads 
Group Sueing Six Companies; 
Manipulation Is Alleged 
Gilbert Mather, prominent Philadel- 
phia insurance broker, heads a group of 
investors who have brought suit against 
six fire and life insurance companies for 
$1,000,000 in the Federal District Court 
at Chicago. The companies named as 
defendants are the Fire Insurance Co. 
of Chicago, Insurance Investment Corp. 
of St. Louis, Federal Reserve Life of 
Kansas City, Agricultural Life of Amer- 
ica of Detroit, lowa National Fire of Des 
Moines and the Farmers National Life 

of Chicago. 

Massey Wilson, B. Frank Bushman, 
O. F. Locker and Alex. Green, officers 
of the companies, are named as co-de- 
fendants. The plaintiffs charge that 
through manipulation stock of the Fire 
Insurance Co. of Chicago was sold at 
an exorbitant figure and that the surplus 
above capital requirements was used for 
illegal purposes. 








ROYAL-LIVERPOOL DANCE 


Employes of the Royal-Liverpool & 
London & Globe groups gave a relief 
fund dance last Friday night in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore in 
New York. More than 900 persons at- 
tended, including executive officers of the 
companies, department heads and other 
members of the staff as well as a number 
of brokers and friends of the companies. 
This was the third in a series of enter- 
tainments arranged by the employes of 
the group. The profits are used to create 
a fund for employment relief purposes. 
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New England Leaders 
Honor Paul L. Haid 


OVER 500 AT BOSTON DINNER 





Executives Ass’n President Speaks of 
Legislative Work and Rate Increase 
Possibilities 





More than 500 of New England’s in- 
surance leaders turned out to welcome 
President Paul L. Haid of the Insurance 
Executives’ Association last Friday eve- 
ning in Boston at the dinner and re- 
ception tendered him by the Bay State 
Club in the main ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler. This was President Haid’s first 


official appearance in New England since 
his election, and in his address to the 
gathering he did much to make clear in 
the minds of his audience the purposes 
and aims of his organization. 

President Harold R. Hatch of the Bay 
State Club served as toastmaster at the 
dinner, and Secretary Stanley W. Teb- 
betts was in general charge of arrange- 
ments. 

Insurance Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown welcomed Mr. Haid in the name 
of the state of Massachusetts and his 
Department, and the heads of insurance 
organizations welcomed him for their 
groups. 

Those who spoke were: President Ev- 
erett S. Litchfield of the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of Massachusetts; 
Vice-President Kenneth Erskine of the 
Insurance Society of Massachusetts; 
President C. Hiram Senter of the New 
England Insurance Exchange, and Presi- 
dent Samuel B. Reed of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Thomas C. Cheney of Morrisville, Vt., 
chairman of the advisory board of the 
New England Associations of Insurance 
Agents, introduced Mr. Haid. In his in- 
troduction he characterized Mr. Haid as 
“a big time man for a big time job,” 
and traced his insurance career. 


Studying Legislation 


Declaring that “our business wants no 
special favors, but we demand simple 
justice,” Mr. Haid said that although it 
has never been the policy of fire insur- 
ance companies to seek remedial legis- 
lation in the past the Executives Asso- 
ciation is engaged in a study of insurance 
legislation throughout the country, and 
where it finds evils existing it will seek 
to eliminate them. 

He prophesied increases in rates be- 
cause of the steady growth of fraudulent 
claims. “The operations of company or- 
ganizations have been thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and great savings have been effect- 
ed during the past year, but in spite of 
this I doubt if any company will show 
anything like a balanced budget at the 
end of 1932,” he declared. 

“Although business is much lower than 
its former level the number of fires and 
the amount of claims continue on the 
same level. In every state there is go- 
ing to be need of rate adjustments, most- 
ly upward, and need of expense reduc- 
tions,” he said. 

He pointed out the difficulties caused 
by fraudulent claims in Massachusetts. 
“Massachusetts has already passed the 
danger mark in the matter of fraudulent 
claims. The remedy lies with the insur- 
ance men of the state.” 

According to President Haid the main 
purpose of the Insurance Executives’ As- 
sociation is to co-operate with existing 
organizations to work for the good of 
the business as a whole and eliminate 
adverse practices. The association in- 
tends to allow local groups complete au- 
tonomy in their districts, but it will work 
with them to create uniformity and 
strengthen the moral fiber of each group. 

At the close of Mr. Haid’s address he 
was unanimously elected an honorary 
member of the Bay State Club. 





Middle Department 
Meeting On Nov. 22 


NEW ASS’N WILL BE APPROVED 








Four Regional Rating Bodies In Penn- 
sylvania Will Be Brought Under 
Single Control 





Completion of the new Middle Depart- 
ment Rating Association, which will 
bring about an amalgamation of the four 
present regional rating divisions in 
Pennsylvania, will be effected at a meet- 


ing of fire company executives at the 
Hotel Bellevue Stratford in Philadelphia 
on Tuesday morning, November 22. At 
this meeting representatives of fire com- 
panies operating in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware will accept the pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws prepared 
by a committee headed by Vice-President 
John Kremer of the Insurance Co. of 
North America and elect officers for 1933. 

Pennsylvania now follows New York in 
coordinating the fire rating work. After 
having observed the successful operation 
of the New York arrangement for ten 
years company executives decided that 
the insurance business in Pennsylvania 
would be served better by bringing the 
four independent rating organizations in 
the state under one management. For 
years there have been complaints about 
existing conditions in Pennsylvania. 
Much overlapping and duplication of 
work, with consequent high expenses, has 
existed. Some companies have belonged 
to rating bodies in parts of the state and 
been non-members elsewhere. 

Rules and regulations of the various 
bodies have at times been far from identi- 
cal causing considerable confusion and 
bringing forth many complaints from 
local agents. In fact the local agents’ 
association sought to force consolidation 
of the rating bureaus by legislation last 
year but this effort failed. The present 
movement on the part of the companies 
is voluntary and has no connection with 
the Insurance Department of Pennsylva- 
nia. In New York the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization was 
formed under a state law governing fire 
rates. 


Four State Bodies 


The four Pennsylvania rating bodies 
which will be brought under a single 
jurisdiction include the following: Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association, 
Board of Fire Underwriters of Allegheny 
County, Philadelphia Suburban Under- 
writers’ Association and the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment. 

The territory of each division of the 
new association will be that of the pres- 
ent divisional organization. The Middle 
division has jurisdiction over all of the 
State of Pennsylvania except that cov- 
ered by the other three divisions-and all 
of the State of Delaware and all of the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE LOWEST BIDDER 


HENEVER you find a man who 


is set upon looking for a lower 


rate on his insurance, tell him this: 
“If you insist upon dealing with the 
lowest bidder, it’s well to add some- 
thing for the extra risk you run—and 
if you do that you will have enough to 
buy insurance of the best quality 
in a sound, reliable stock company.” 








THE HOMESTEAD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


59 MaweN LANE New York, N. Y. 





I. E. A. MEETS IN NEW YORK 
President Paul L. Haid Reports Favor- 
able Progress in Meeting Many 
Problems of the Business 

The Insurance Executives Association 
held a meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel last Thursday in New York and 
received reports indicating progress in 
settling troublesome problems in several 


‘sections of the country. President Paul 


L. Haid in his report stated his convic- 
tion that greater harmony was being ef- 
fected and other members stressed the 
same sentiments. This was the first gen- 
eral meeting of the association since the 
organization meeting last May and was 
well attended by representatives of the 
member companies. The next meeting 
will be held in January and henceforth 
quarterly meetings will be scheduled. 





VICTOR C. METZ PROMOTED 


Victor C. Metz has been appointed 
agency superintendent at the home office 
of the Great American, returning from 
the New England field where he has 
been for several years. He was trained 
in the home office before becoming a 
fieldman. 





STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement June 30th, 1932 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,242,822.17 
203,068.54 
955,317.34 
1,384,971.46 
5,286,179.51 





MUNNS WITH SUSSEX FIRE 





Well-Known Fire Underwriter Made 
Manager of Local and Suburban 
Fields in Philadelphia 

Walter A. Munns, formerly branch 
manager of the Public Fire in Philadel- 
phia, has been appointed manager of the 
Philadelphia and Philadelphia suburban 
departments of the Sussex Fire, with 
headquarters at 523 Sussex Street. Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. Munns was local 
manager in Philadelphia for the Inde- 
pendence Fire. 





W. W. VAUGHAN DEAD 


Chief Inspector N. Y. Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


William W. Vaughn, 62, chief inspec- 
tor of the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization in Syracuse, died last 
week-end in a hospital in that city fol- 
lowing a long illness. He was a mem- 
ber of numerous Masonic bodies, also of 


several trade organizations. The widow 
and a daughter survive. 





ASK 20% ON I.U.B. RISKS 


Members of the Louisiana Insurance 
Society, the local agents’ organization, 
are petitioning stock fire companies op- 
erating in that state for an increase i 
commissions on Interstate Underwriters 
Board business to a flat 20% effective 
December 1. The agents there also state 
that they are not receiving the 5% com- 
mission on underlying policies in that 
state to which they are entitled. 





D. M. WINNE 80 YEARS OF AGE 

D. M. Winne, an inspector in the New 
York office of the Aetna (Fire), last Fri- 
day celebrated his eightieth birthday. He 
has been with the Aetna office here for 
about twenty-five years. Mr. Winne re- 
ceived a number of floral tributes 01 his 
birthday from his associates in the offices. 
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C. W. Pierce Hits Price Selling in 
Meeting Non-Stock Competition 


America Fore Vice-President, Authority on Assessment Insur- 
ers, Gives Fieldmen Valuable Pointers; Stresses Value 
and Progress of Factory Insurance Ass’n 


C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
America Fore group in charge of the en- 
gineering department and an authority 
on the problem of meeting assessment, 
mutual and reciprocal competition, gave 
the members of the Suburban New York 
Field Club some valuable pointers about 
these non-stock forms of insurance when 
speaking before a well attended luncheon 
meeting at the Elks Club in Brooklyn 
on Monday. In meeting organized com- 
petition of factory mutuals, Mr. Pierce 
said, the biggest weapon at the disposal 
of the stock companies is the Factory 
Insurance Association which today, in 
these times of depression, is adding new 
risks to the books of the stock compa- 
nies while the non-stock carriers are los- 
ing business. ; 

With engineering service of the high- 
est quality, with strong financial support 
and with excellent management available 
the Factory Insurance Association is suc- 
cessfully coping with the non-agency mu- 
tuals, Mr. Pierce said, and he urged the 
fieldmen and local agents to throw their 
support to this important organization 
of the stock companies. a 

In meeting non-stock competition gen- 
erally, including large and small risks, 
Mr. Pierce emphasized the point for 
fieldmen and agents not to stress the 
price factor. An assured does not buy 
a policy contract but indemnity, the 
promise to pay in the event of a loss 
insured against. The ability to meet such 
an obligation fully and to have expert 
service on a risk before and after a fire 
by competent agents and other company 
representatives are the products sold by 
stock companies, Mr. Pierce said. Like- 
wise the stock company policyholder se- 
cures that all-important freedom from 
the assessment danger which accompa- 
nies coverage with fire mutuals and re- 
ciprocals. The difference in cost is only 
incidental according to Mr. Pierce when 
the questions of security and agency and 
engineering services have been consid- 
ered thoroughly. 

Foresees Better Educated Public 


Mr. Pierce spoke of a constructive and 
far-reaching movement which will be 
launched soon to help offset certain dis- 
advantages under which stock companies 
are now operating in meeting assessment 
company competition. He did not go into 
any details but spoke of the necessity of 
educating the public much more thor- 
oughly on the known advantages of stock 
insurance, especially in these days when 
everyone is tending to listen to price 
rather than quality arguments. The av- 
erage assured knows little or nothing 
about his insurance contract, the com- 
panies behind his protection or the ob- 
ligations imposed upon him when he 
signs up with assessment companies. 
Therefore he is in need of further edu- 
cation, Mr. Pierce said, and when once 
well enlightened the problem of .assess- 
ment mutual competition will be far less 
severe. 

Mr. Pierce did say that he believes that 
some improvement can be achieved by 
further simplification of rating schedules 
and structures so as to get work out 
more promptly. This is not so that rate 
competition can be stimulated, as Mr. 
Pierce pointed out that such competition 
Is unjustified and disastrous, but so that 
rates which have been revised can be 
issued and put into effect with less delay. 

Price Selling 


“The main and usually the only argu- 
ment expressed by representatives of as- 
sessment mutual companies in advancing 
their interests is the possibility of lower 
Premium costs than those of stock com- 
panies,” said Mr. Pierce. “It is important 
to note that almost invariably stock com- 
Pany rates are used as their standard for 


comparison. The selling of insurance on 
price alone is weak salesmanship and is 
more frequently effective when the buyer 
is not fully conversant with the principles 
of the type of insurance he is asked to 
purchase and the direct liabilities as- 
sumed by a mutual policyholder. 

“No good business man would consider 
buying an automobile solely because of 
its price. Such a man would first con- 
sider the responsibility of the manufac- 
turer. He would also give attention to 
the quality, availability and reliability of 
the field service, as the average car own- 
er knows little about the mechanics of 
the machine he drives. The same prin- 
ciples should be applied to purchases of 
insurance, 


Why Stock Company Insurance Should 
Be Purchased 

“(1) ‘It is good business to purchase 
stock insurance in carefully selected 
strong companies, thereby assuming none 
of the risks of the business with which 
the policyholder is entirely unfamiliar. 

“(2) It is good business to secure the 
services of a carefully selected and com- 
petent agent in order to make certain 
that the contracts purchased are correct- 
ly written, the coverage complete and the 
individual needs carefully analyzed and 
protected. 

“(3) It is good business to buy stock 
insurance in strong companies at a fixed 
and fair cost known in advance, thereby 
avoiding possible additional assessments. 

“(4) It is good business to support 
stock companies whose invested capital 
works to protect the capital invested in 
the policyholder’s business, whether the 
purchaser be an employer or an em- 

loye. 

“(5) It is good business to secure in- 
surance locally and thereby support the 
principle of local enterprise. 

“(6) It is extremely good business to 
have promptly available in case of claim 
the services of a competent agent fa- 
miliar with the many problems which 
may be introduced at such a time with 
which few policyholders have had expe- 
rience. 


Large Assureds Withdrawing From 
Reciprocal Exchanges 


“It is worthy of note that a number 
of large assureds with accounts totaling 
millions of dollars have recently with- 
drawn from reciprocal exchanges. These 
assureds have secured information suffi- 
ciently reliable to enable them to per- 
ceive the certain results to be anticipated 
from recent changes in policy adopted 
by a number of reciprocal exchanges. 
Various reasons given by these former 
subscribers for their withdrawals follow: 

“(1) The unbridled expansion of a 
number of exchanges into hazardous 
classes of risks, a course which repre- 
sents a radical change from previously 
successful underwriting policies, which 
they feel is bound to affect the returns 
to the members. 

“(2) The issuing of so-called supple- 
mental contracts without premium charge 
with the certainty that additional losses 
under these contracts will have to be 
paid. 

“(3) The appreciation that particularly 
during these times of business disturb- 
ance, the indemnity back of an insur- 
ance contract is of far greater impor- 
tance than small estimated savings in 
premium costs (should no unusual losses 
occur). 

“As a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, the ability of a reciprocal 
exchange to pay promptly and fully un- 
usual losses through assessments de- 
pends upon the solvency and the ability 
to advance immediately necessary funds 
on the part of each and every subscriber. 
(As the account of each subscriber is in- 


ADJUSTMENT CHANGES 


F.C.A.B. Acquires Independent Adjust- 
ing Firm of McBryde, Bourne & 
Kennedy in South 
George W. Lilly, general manager, Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 
through B. K. Clapp, general manager of 
the Southeastern Department at Atlanta, 
announces the acquisition of the prom- 
inent independent adjusting firm of 
McBrdye, Bourne & Kennedy, and in 
taking over the State of Mississippi the 
following appointments and assignments 

have been made: 

A. D. McBryde, former president of 
the firm of McBryde, Bourne & Kennedy, 
to be state manager for Mississippi, with 
headquarters at Jackson; Jackson office: 
W. B. Lloyd, adjuster in charge; Meri- 
dian office: . S. Kean, adjuster in 
charge; Vicksburg office: Wilson Carroll, 
adjuster in charge. The adding of the 
Mississippi territory to the Southeastern 
Department is effective as of November 1. 

J. B. Hines, president of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau of Texas, an- 
nounces in taking over the independent 
adjusting firm of McBryde, Bourne & 
Kennedy in Louisiana, the appointment 
of Edward Bourne as state manager for 
Louisiana, with headquarters in New 
Orleans. H. A. Boyle, also of New Or- 
leans, will be in charge of the automo- 
bile and casualty departments for the 
states of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. The branch offices at Baton 
Rouge and Alexandria, La. will clear 
their papers through New Orleans. 

John P. Dismukes has been appointed 
manager of the office at Greenville, S. C., 
to succeed Adjuster W. F. Ritchie, re- 
signed. Mr. Dismukes has managed the 
office at Mobile, Ala. 








BROKERS AND AGENTS EXAMS 





Results of Tests in New York State Still 
Show Failure of Many to Meet 
Minimum Requirements 

The New York Insurance Department 
has issued additional data on the num- 
ber of successful and unsuccessful appli- 
cants for agents’ and brokers’ licenses 
based upon examinations held recently in 
various cities throughout the state. In 
New York City thirty-four took agents’ 
tests with seventeen passing and a like 
number failing. At 
passed and one failed; Syracuse, three 
passed and six failed; Utica, two passed 
and none failed. 

The results of examinations for brok- 
ers’ licenses are as follows: Buffalo, four 
passed and four failed; Syracuse, two 
passed and none failed. 





WILKE WITH GREAT AMER. 


John R. Wilke has been appointed a 
special agent of the Great American 
fleet at the Philadelphia office. He will 
work both in the city and the suburban 
field and will represent the following 
companies: Great American, American 
Alliance, Rochester American, Massa- 
chusetts Fire & Marine, American Na- 
tional Fire, County Fire and Detroit Fire 
& Marine. Mr. Wilke formerly worked 
in the Philadelphia suburban field for the 
Insurance Co. of North America. 





dividual, money cannot legally be trans- 
ferred from one account to make up de- 
ficiencies of others.) 

“(4) Reports that a number of recip- 
rocal exchanges are planning to require 
the use of a new power of attorney which 
(if signed by a member) will give to 
the attorney considerably broader pow- 
ers than do lengthy agreements now in 
use. 

_ “Property owners should not sign any 
important document granting powers of 
attorney to a party unknown to them 
without the approval of competent coun- 
sel who is familiar with such documents. 
Counsel should be required to report on 
the indirect as well as the direct liabili- 
ties assumed under the powers granted.” 


Binghamton one . 


Reciprocal Assureds 
Vote on Continuance 


MEETING HELD IN NEW YORK 





North American Inter-Insurers Patron- 
ized by Many Leading Department 
Store Owners 





Subscribers to the well-known North 
American Inter-Insurers of the -City of 
New York held a meeting yesterday 
afternoon at the Uptown Club after this 
edition went to press to pass on the 
question of discontinuance of active 
business “by cancellation of policies to 
such extent as might permit a speedy 
distribution of surplus assets.” This 
inter-insurance exchange, which has 
been in existence since 1892, handles 
principally the fire, sprinkler leakage, 
tornado and use and occupancy business 
of large department stores and dry goods 
and mercantile houses in various cities. 

The advisory board of the North 
American Inter-Insurers includes several 
prominent figures in the merchandising 
and banking fields. Among the mem- 
bers are the following: Jesse Isidor 
Straus of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., chair- 
man of the board; Eugene E. Mapes, 
Brooks Bros.; Walter N. Rothschild of 
Abraham & Straus, Inc.; Anton H. 
Schefer, Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co.; Arthur Iselin of William Iselin & 
Co., and Leo Hahn of Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. Benedict & Benedict, 
one of the leading insurance brokerage 
houses of New York City, -are managers 
for the inter-insurer and the underwrit- 
ing record for many years has been ex- 
cellent. 


Report on Operations 


In the call for the meeting held yes- 
terday Benedict & Benedict said in part: 

“At a special meeting of your advis- 
ory board the present status of the as- 
sociation was thoroughly and thought- 
fully considered, and the board unani- 
mously determined that it was advisable 
to place before their subscribers a re- 
port of existing conditions. 

“The operations of the association 
have been largely extended to the in- 
surance of risks of high financial stand- 
ing, but the economic conditions which 
have existed for the last year or two, 
the retirement of a number of subscrib- 
ers, a reduction of the amount of insur- 
ance, and the lower rates have materially 
affected the premium income. Any in- 
crease in the amount of insurance at pres- 
ent or, in the near future does not seem 
likely. 

“The advisory board further deter- 
mined that a special meeting of subscrib- 
ers should be called at which further 
details might be given and at which sub- 
scribers might express their views and 
vote upon the question of discontinu- 
ance of policies to such extent as might 
permit a speedy distribution of surplus 
assets.” 

At the close of 1931 the North Amer- 
ican Inter-Insurers had assets of $876,- 
873 of which $768,012, based on Com- 
missioners Convention values, was sur- 
plus. Loss ratios for several years have 
been very low, those for 1930 and 1931 
being, respectively, 7.8% and 8.7%. The 
expense ratio last year was 49.4% and 
45.5% in 1930. As the result of the adop- 
tion in 1929 of a revised underwriting 
policy, the application of which reduced 
the amount of insurance granted to a 
number of policyholder subscribers, the 
reserve required by many subscribers of 
the exchange was in excess of require- 
ments. Therefore a substantial part of 
such excess accumulated savings was re- 
turned to subscribers. The net surplus 
of the exchange had been as high as 
$1,240,125 at the close of 1928. 





G. G. PHILLIPS MARRIES 

George G. Phillips, Virginia special 
agent of the American Alliance and the 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine with Rich- 
mond, Va., headquarters, and Miss Thel- 
ma Marie Richardson of Alexandria, 
were married today. Miss Richard- 
son is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Lewis Richardson of that city. 
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Fairfield President 
Of the Boston Board 


DWELLING FIRES INCREASED 





Retiring President Reed Reviews Fire 
Loss Situation in Massachusetts 
Metropolis 





The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers on Tuesday unanimously elected 
Herbert G. Fairfield of the firm of Rus- 
sell, Fairfield & Ellis president of that 
body for the coming year. Mr. Fairfield 
is one of the best known fire insurance 
men in Boston and has been engaged in 
the insurance business for the last 
thirty years. 

The other officers chosen at the an- 
nual meeting were: John J. Cornish, 
vice-president; James Davis, secretary 
and treasurer; William H. Winkley, 
manager; and Isaac Osgood, assistant 
manager. 

The executive committee elected for 
a one-year term is: Kenneth H. Erskine, 
Frederic C. Church, Jr., Harold C. Read, 
William Gilmour and Frank A. Dewick. 
The advisory council for the next three 
years includes the National Fire, the 
Home, and Willard C. Hill. 

The brokers committee for the next 
year will include Arthur T. Hugard, Ar- 
thur J. Anderson and Gerald Hender- 
son. Frederick A. Bailey will fill a fif- 
teen month term on the handbook com- 
mittee. 

President-elect Fairfield is a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and his business career has cen- 
tered around Boston. Besides his in- 
surance business he has served as pres- 
ident of the Dorchester Ice Co. and the 
Old Colony Crushed Stone Co. He is a 
member of the Algonquin, Exchange and 
University Clubs, and the Oakley Coun- 
try Club. 

He spent several years as special agent 
for the Merchants Insurance Co. and the 
North River and established the Royal 
Exchange in the New England field. He 
took over the Russell & Macullar agency, 
one of the oldest in Boston, and subse- 
quently joined it with that of Darling & 
Russell under the name of Russell & 
Fairfield. In 1925 this united with Bar- 
ton & Ellis and . as operated since that 
time as Russell, Fairfield & Ellis at 99 
Milk Street. 

The report of the retiring president, 
Samuel B. Reed, reviewed the work of 
the year and reported a reduction in 
operating expenses. 


The fire waste of Boston continued in °* 


an upward swing during the past year ac- 
cording to the report of Manager Wink- 
ley. The report states “while the actual 
loss paid in 1931 was about 10% less than 
in 1930 the shrinkage in insured values 
shown by a reduction of about 14% in 
the income from premiums indicates an 
incre: ase in the actual burning ratio. 
“The number of fires with loss in- 
creased from 2,713 in the previous year 
to 2,900, the highest number in the his- 
tory of the community. The record 
shows an unusual increase in the num- 
ber of fires in dwellings. There is a 
very disturbing increase in the number 
of fires of doubtful origin or with definite 
indications of incendiarism, especially in 
vacant buildings,” declared the report. 





GETS CERTIORARI WRIT 

Stewart B. Hopps, whose license as an 
insurance broker in New York was re- 
cently ordered revoked by Insurance Su- 
perintendent George S. Van Schaick, has 
been granted an order of certiorari by 
Justice Philip M. McCook of the New 
York Supreme Court ordering the Su- 
perintendent to submit to the court with- 
in twenty days from last Friday all evi- 
dence, documents and records connected 
with the hearings which led to the revo- 
cation of the brokerage license. The mo- 
tion for the certiorari order was made 
by Wendell P. Barker, attorney for Mr. 
Hopps. The latter was found by Super- 
intendent Van Schaick to have violated 
Sections 141 and 14l-a of the New York 
Insurance Laws, and Mr. Hopps denies 
that he committed any of the offense: 
charged against him. 


‘‘Advertising 


is the life-blood of an agency.”’ 


(From “The Standard,” Boston, prominent insurance trade paper) 


Since “advertising is the life-blood 


Pi) alll 


We repeat :— of an agency,” let our Advertising 


“Every Agent Department assist in accelerating 


who intends that life-blood in your Agency with: 
to be 
Custom-tailored advertising plans 
in business 


; for your individual local situation. 
next winter 


Practical advertising counsel. Free 


or three years 


6“ ” 
from now, agency helps” — folders, envelope 


Sieutt be fillers, etc. Tested business-building 


advertising now. suggestions. 


r advertising, 
™ ' In a nutshell, the sort of individual- 
like insurance, 
ized cooperation your agency would 
is a long-term, 
get if it had its “own” Advertising 
not a short-term, 
Department under your hat. 
investment.” 


(Roy Dickinson) And yours merely for the asking. 
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Albany Field Club 
Banquet On Nov. 18 


VETERANS WILL BE HONORED 





Twentieth Anniversary to Be Celebrated 
This Year; Training Ground for 
Many Executives 





The Albany Field Club will be twent 
years old on December 20 and to cek 
brate the anniversary a dinner meetin: 
has been scheduled for next Friday ev 
ning, November 18, in the Cameo Roon 
of the Hotel Ten Eyck in Albany. Thi: 
is somewhat in advance of the actual an 
niversary date but because of the prox- 
imity of December 20 to Christmas i) 
was decided to hold the gathering this 
month. 

Invitations have been sent to all fo: 
mer members of the Albany Field Clu) 
whose addresses are known. However, 
there are some with whom the commit- 
tee in charge of the dinner is not in 
contact and any such former members 
are asked to communicate with Chairman 
John B. Dacey at 61 State Street, Al- 
bany, so that invitations may be sent to 
them. 

This anniversary dinner will be given 
in honor of the veteran members of the 
club, many of whom have left the field 
forces of fire insurance to become prom- 
inent company executives. From the 
following list of charter members it will 
be observed that many are still leaders 
in their profession, who received valuable 
experience as state and special agents in 
the New York State field: F. F. Buell, 
J. B. Dacey, A. J. Halsey, C. R. Hobart, 
W. C. Howe, D. N. Iverson, W. W. Len- 
ox, Percy Ling, A. T. Lovett, H. W. 
Maxson, H. M. Meyers, H. B. Nugent, 
Frederick Peters, Chas. Hoyt Smith, 
W. C. Smith, F. D. Tuttle, R. W. Wight, 
= A. Williamson and George S. Tomp- 

ins. 





HEADS AGENTS GROUP HERE 

Bennett Ellison, vice-president of the 
Hoey & Ellison agency, has accepted the 
che airmanship of the insurance agents 
group in New York City to help the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee raise funds for unemployment re- 
lief this winter, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. B. Lamy, Jr., execu- 
tive chairman of the committee’s Com- 
merce and Industry Division, The Di- 
vision, which is organizing 100 major 
trade groups through which funds will 
be solicited from employers, employes 
and employes’ associations, last year 
raised more than $10,000,000 of the more 
than $19,000,000 raised by the committee 
to finance “made” work and direct re- 
lief for the jobless. 





N. A. U. A. MEETS DEC. 8 

The annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
will be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York City on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 8. The board of directors will mect 
at the same hotel on Wednesday, De- 
cember 7. 





COOL AGENCY IS SOLD 

H. C. Brown, who has been specia! 
agent of the Glens Falls in eastern New 
York State for several years, has pur- 
chased the Cool Insuring Agency, Inc, 
of Glens Falls, N. Y. Charles W. Cool, 
one of the leading local agents of the 
state, who founded the agency in 1820), 
died several weeks ago. 


DEATH OF J. L. TOOMEY 

J. L. Toomey, in charge of the statis- 
tical department of the Commercial 
Union, died suddenly at his home in the 
Bronx, New York City, last Saturday. 
He had been with the group for forty 
years. He joined the Palatine in 1892 2 
and in 1900 that company was bought by 
the Commercial Union. 


S.E.U.A. MEETS NOV. 28-29 
The Southeastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will meet at Pinehurst, N. C., on 
November 28-29. Two important su)- 
jects to be discussed will be agency bal- 
ances and dwelling house losses. 
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Crop Insurance As 
An Aid to the Farmer 


VIEWS OF PROF. G. W. HOFFMAN 





Well-Known Economist Believes That 
Broader Policies for Crops May 
Help Price Stability 





In these days of record low prices for 
grains and many other farm commodi- 
ties, and poor farm underwriting expe- 
riences for most insurance companies, the 
question of what part insurance might 
play in a general program of price sta- 
bility is brought forward. Many of those 
who have studied farm problems believe 
that with more adequate insurance facili- 
ties available for crop coverage and with 
farmers taught to realize the importance 
of protection the insurance business may 
be able to play an important role in 
the recovery of agricultural prosperity 


in this country. 
One of those who would link insurance 


with a farm recovery program is G. 
Wright Hoffman, professor of insurance 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
holder of the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree. He has also served in the capacity 
of consulting economist to the Grain Fu- 


tures Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
January he wrote a broad treatise on 
“Future Trading Upon Organized Com- 
modity Markets,” and his articles on vari- 
ous phases of risk-bearing in agriculture 
have appeared in scientific journals. Mr. 
Hoffman’s views on insurance for agri- 
culture appeared in a recent number of 
The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, published 
in Philadelphia, and are given herewith 
in part without editorial comment: 

Upon the important climatic and pesti- 
lence hazards to growing crops, includ- 
ing the extremely important hazard of 
price declines, insurance coverage is dif- 
ficult to obtain. 


Crop Hazards 


An enumeration of the hazards in- 
volved in this field will more clearly re- 
veal the need for and the inadequacy of 
comprehensive insurance. The farmer’s 
problem as a business venture is, in its 
outward aspects, like that found in any 
other productive enterprise. He must, in 
the long run, obtain enough in value 
from his produce to meet his costs. As- 
suming that he is able to estimate his 
costs fairly well from year to year, the 
uncertain elements in his problem cen- 
ter around the total value he will ob- 
tain from his crops. 

This total value is a product of two 
highly uncertain variables: (1) sales 
price, and (2) amount of crop. In the 
matter of price, it is necessary to plan 
and plant crops several months in ad- 
vance of their ultimate sale and to trust 
entirely upon a favorable continuance or 
a favorable change of supply and demand 
forces, which are in turn world-wide in 
scope. Of the probable sales price of 
his products, the farmer is rarely able to 
make a reliable estimate. 

In the matter of the amount or quan- 
tity of his crop, he is also in the dark. 
Factors of weather, which include storms, 
excess moisture, hot winds, drought, hail, 
frost, freezing, floods, and other items, 
serve in highly varying degrees to ren- 
der uncertain the outcome of most crops. 
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Factors of plant and animal disease such 
as weevil, beetles, gophers, rust, smut, 
and scab constitute a second source of 
uncertainty. Here again the farmer is 
required to prepare his land far in ad- 
vance of later adverse developments. 


Available Insurance Facilities 


As a means of defense against these 
uncertain elements, the farmer may fol- 
low any one of three courses: 

1. He may attempt to self-insure his 
risks. Were this course followed he 
would need to study the extent and the 
variability of the risks involved and set 
up and regularly contribute to a separate 
insurance reserve to be drawn upon in 
adverse seasons. 

2. A second possible course would be 
to foresee and thus to make some meas- 
ure of provision for these risks. Both 
of these methods are attempted in some 
degree by the better class of farmer, but 
with a very moderate measure of suc- 
cess. Reserve funds are rarely built up 
and maintained under a purely voluntary 
plan; and in the matter of foresight, lit- 


tle is to be expected until such time as 
long-range weather and price forecast- 
ing are better understood. 

3. A third possibility is to insure 
against these uncertain elements. They 
might be covered under separate policy 
contracts such as hail insurance or frost 
insurance, or under a broad, all-inclusive 
crop contract. This third method, like 
the other two, has many limitations in 
practical application, but if these could 
be overcome, it would be a more thor- 
oughgoing and lasting solution. 


Experience to date in attempting to 
insure against crop hazards has not been 
altogether favorable. Of the various 
forms designed to insure some one ele- 
ment, hail insurance has been the most 
successful. It has been written in suffi- 
cient volume and over a long enough 
period to be considered an established 
line. This is, however, the only form 
developed beyond an experimental stage. 
Frost insurance on citrous fruit has met 
with a fair measure of success in a few 
favored areas. In 1917 and again in 1920 


attempts were made to write, profitably, 
a broad coverage contract insuring grain 
and other basic crops against drought, 
excess moisture, plant disease, and jn. 
sect pests, and in some instances inclyd- 
ing also the risk of declining prices. 
These attempts were poorly planned and 
unsuccessful. Subsequent ventures with 
an all-inclusive contract have been }im- 
ited to fruits and vegetables in selected 
regions in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Particularly with reference to the all- 
inclusive contracts, it is accurate to state 
that they have not to date been given 
a fair trial for the more important basic 
crops. But it is also true that the lim- 
ited experiments in this field have en- 
countered obstacles hard to overcome, 
with the result that underwriters have 
largely deserted the field. * * * 


Co-operative Effort 


The writer is of the opinion that a so- 
lution of the farm problem by means of 
insurance is a long way off, for the rea- 
son that a substitution of the “security 
first” point of view for the speculative 
point of view is a long way off. This is 
not to state, however, that such a change 
is impossible or beyond the bounds of 
practicability. What has been accom- 
plished, particularly in recent years, in 
the field of co-operative marketing is a 
step in the right direction. This move- 
ment indicates a willingness on the part 
of those sharing in it to give up a pos- 
sible larger momentary profit for the 
sake of a more lasting and dependable 
income. Such is clearly the case where 
binding contracts are entered into to 
market crops through a co-operative or- 
ganization over a series of years. 

This is a movement in which the goal 
cannot be reached overnight by any 
short cut of legislation or pressure from 
without. To be lasting it must grow 
from within and be based upon wide- 
spread individual convictions. Once 
established, the movement should be able 
to demonstrate to the farmer the value 
of carefully directed effort assuring a 
moderate but dependable return. 

Based upon successful co-operative ex- 
perience in other lines, there is no rea- 
son to believe that an equal success could 
not be obtained in a broad program of 
insurance with particular application to 
growing crops. The great bulk of the 
fire insurance on farm property has for 
many years been handled on the co-op- 
erative principle through local mutuals. 
Large amounts of tornado, hail, and auto- 
mobile insurance are also regularly writ- 
ten on this basis, providing indemnity for 
serious loss through the contributions of 
many. This same principle might also 
be applied to crops—the mainstay of 
farming. 

To be successfully applied, a wider 
spread of risk would need to be obtained 
than is usually necessary for other forms 
of property damage. For the basic crops 
of grain and cotton, co-operative compa- 
nies extending over the entire area in 
which each crop is grown would be nec- 
essary. For the more localized crops 
such as vegetables and fruits, smaller 
areas would serve. To add stability, in- 
ter-insurance facilities in the form of an 
exchange of risk between companies 
should be set up. 





CANADIAN COMPANIES MERGE 

La Moderne of St. Remi de Napier- 
ville, Quebec, Canada, and La Mercantile 
of St. Hyacinths of the same province, 
have merged under the name of the lat- 
ter. Both are stock fire companies oper- 
ating in Quebec only. 
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‘THE AGENT AND THE FUTURE 


A: insurance men look to the future they are confident that 
better days are not far off. That appears also to be the opinion 
of men in other lines of business. 


But the latter are going to be more critical than ever of insurance 
and the service of the agent. They have learned more about the 
advice and counsel they have a right to expect. 
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make progress. He has no doubts on that score. Therefore he is 
studying insurance; he is keeping abreast of new developments, and 
making his advice and counsel of greater value. 


One factor he cannot control, however; it is the cooperation of his 
companies in tune with the times and public thought. 


Recognizing that, we invite attention again to the fact that C. & R. 
Companies appreciate fully the service-giving, producing agent and 
are glad to extend the help and cooperation that such agents need and 
have a right to expect as they look to the future with confidence. 
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Marine Underwriters File Their 


Objections to N. Y. Dep’t Ruling 


Oppose Restrictions Against Coverage in Residences of 
Assured; Also Single Interest on Instalment Sales Risk; 
Will Appoint Permanent Committee 


Marine underwriting interests in New 
York met last week to coordinate further 
with respect to securing a practical di- 
viding line between the powers of marine 
companies and the other classes of in- 
surers. At this meeting, called by the 
American Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers and attended both by members and 
non-members, the special marine com- 
mittee of executives which has been co- 
operating with the New York Insurance 
Department on overlapping coverages 
submitted a report containing certain ob- 
jections to Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick’s final ruling and also recom- 
mending the appointment of a perma- 
nent marine committee to look out for 
the interests of the underwriters as fur- 
ther developments arise. 

This report was signed by Douglas F. 
Cox, Appleton & Cox, Inc., chairman; 
Hendon Chubb, of Chubb & Son; Henry 
H. Reed of the Insurance Co. of North 
America; William H. McGee of Wm. H. 
McGee & Co.; E. J. Perrin, Jr., of the 
Automobile; Frederick B. McBride of 
the Fireman’s Fund, and W. J. Roberts 
of W. J. Roberts & Co. The report and 
the recommendations contained therein 
were approved at last week’s general 
meeting. 

It was expected that the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
would consider marine writing powers 
and certain special policy forms at the 
recent meeting in Texas and in connec- 
tion therewith A. C. Charles of the law 
firm of Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & 
Symmers; Mr. Perrin of the Automobile: 
* Hawley T. Chester of Chubb & Son, and 
Charles P. Butler of the North America 
went to Texas but the commissioners’ 
committee having these questions in hand 
made no report nor brought the matters 
up for discussion. 

Marine Objections to Ruling 

Prior to the opening of the commis- 
sioners’ convention Superintendent Van 


Schaick was advised that the marine in- 
terests would like to file with the New 
York Department certain exceptions to 
the final ruling and on October 25 a 
letter was filed by counsel for the ma- 
rine committee, noting exceptions to the 
ruling in the following particulars: 

1. (a) Tourist Floater Policies: In 
that said ruling excludes such underwrit- 
ers from covering such “hazards while 
in the permanent residence of the as- 
sured,” notwithstanding that such poli- 
cies are limited to “such articles as usual- 
ly accompany a tourist or traveler.” 

(a) Fine Arts Floaters: In that 
said ruling by its exclusions and limita- 
tions might not permit the breadth of 
insurance coverage to which said under- 
writers believe they are legally entitled. 

(j) Jewelers’ Block Policies: In that 
said ruling excludes from such coverage 
“furniture, fixtures, tools and machinery 
of the assured.” 

(n) Equipment Floaters: In that said 
ruling relates to “articles of equipment” 
instead of “articles or equipment,” and 
in that it limits and excludes certain cov- 
erages by the words— 


“Such policies shall exclude coverage 
at premises owned, operated, controlled 
or leased by the assured, except where 
purely incidental to regular and frequent 
use of the equipment at other points,” 
which are inapplicable and unsuitable to 
various articles not constituting “equip- 
ment.” 

(p) Instalment Sales Policies: In that 
said ruling limits permission to insure 
under said coverage to the interest of 
the Seller or Lessor under such contracts 
of sale. 

(r) Furriers and/or Fur Storer’s -Cus- 
tomer’s Policies: In that said ruling 
limits and excludes a portion of said cov- 
erage by the words “but only while in 
the custody of the furrier and/or fur 
storer.” 


II. E. In that said ruling omits, at the 
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IN expensive fur coat is a highly 
prized article and subject to many 
Your clients and pros 


pects will appreciate your calling their 
attention to this useful coverage which 
is designed to relieve the financial wor- 
ries of the wearer of valuable fur pieces. 
The rate has recently been reduced to 
1 cent a hundred, minimum premium $5. 
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end of this paragraph, relative to the in- 
surance of certain interests under con- 
tracts of sale therein described, the 
words “after seller’s interest ceases.” 


New Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint 


In the same letter the Superintendent 
was advised that a meeting of the inter- 
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ested companies would be called for the 
following among other purposes: 

(1) To request that the committee be 
continued and empowered: 

(a) To set up a committee on interpre- 
tation and complaint, composed of ma- 
rine underwriters, to construe, for the 
information and guidance of such under- 
writers, your ruling; to receive for con- 
ference-consideration the inquiries or 
complaints of other classes of insurers in 
regard to covers issued by marine insur- 
ers; to receive and consider inquiries or 
complaints of marine insurers in respect 
to covers issued by other classes of in- 
surers and to co-operate in the presen- 
tation of such questions for review or 
ruling by the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 

(b) To receive from the Insurance 
Department inquiries and complaints re- 
specting covers issued by marine insur- 
ers for examination and report. 

(c) To undertake such other matters 
relating to self-regulation in the field of 
marine insurance as may seem appro- 
priate. 

The report continues: 

You will see that the work on this 
matter is far from completed and must 
be carried on either by this or some 
other committee. The undersigned com- 
mittee feels that the establishing of a 
standing “Committee on Interpretations 
and Complaints” is absolutely essential, 
and the Department expects us to estab- 
lish such a committee. Some of the fire 
interests, we understand, strenuously ob- 
ject to parts of the Ruling and it is out 
of line with the general principles main- 
tained by casualty interests—namely that 
no marine policy should cover at location. 
If for no other reason such a committee 
is necessary to deal with the attacks 
which will undoubtedly be made by those 
interests, to meet in joint session with 
their committees when appointed, and to 
protect and preserve what has so far 
been accomplished towards attaining the 
much desired object, namely, the estab- 
lishing of a practical dividing line be- 
tween the powers of marine companies 
and the other classes all within a reason- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








It is interesting to me in traveling 
around, especially outside of the larger 
centers of population to note oddities, 
as for instance in old mercantile signs. 
At Ogdensburg, N. Y., opposite the 
Hotel Seymour, there is an old sign 
above a store, between the second and 
third floors, which has been there for 
forty years to my own knowledge read- 
ing: 

“ “HARD WARE.” 

Note the space between the words, and 
also the absence of a hyphen. Some com- 
pound words like “drygoods,” “tinware,” 
etc., originally written and thought of 
separately, have mentally become welded 
into one word and hardware certainly 
has become one word, but above exam- 
ple is possible evidence of a survival 
from the days when “hardware” was 
thought of as two words, both in spoken 
and written language. One compound 
word, quite frequently heard and seen 
when I was a young special agent, is 
“hollow ware,” but now almost for- 
gotten. 

* * * 
A Visit with Belden Sly 

During a recent visit at the New York 
offices of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation to call on “Dusty” Rhoades, 
Ralph Potter and Fred. Stoddard I ran 
across Belden Sly, who was a local agent 
at Elmira, N. Y., when I first met him 
at Elmira, as his father had been be- 
fore him. Mr. Sly’s father had been one 
of the old Germania’s agents for many 
years previous to the ’90’s, and sold out 
to J. B. Coykendall & Son who still carry 
on. Belden Sly eventually went into in- 
dependent adjusting, and then became 
special agent of the Continental in West 
Virginia, went with the Boston Board, 
then the Employers Fire. The last time 
I saw him was at Brattleboro, Vt., in 
1905 when we met in committee regard- 
ing the death of an agent and the trans- 
fer and sale of the agency. That is just 
twenty-eight years ago; so when I hap- 
pened to call at the office of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association last month, 
with which organization he is now asso- 
ciated, and stumbled on him accidentally, 
his face seemed familiar to me, as mine 
did to him and we were both giving each 
other the once over, but we did not 
place each other. After a while I told 
him my name and he told me his, and 
we renewed an old acquaintanceship very 
pleasantly. 

* a © 
The Humble Worm 

Humans think and speak disparagingly 
of worms, but, according to an article I 
read about them, I understand that they 
are very important in our cosmos, and 
that in doing the work the Omniscient 
assigned to them they turn up ten tons 
of earth per acre, per year, thus aerating 
and fructifying the soil. The plow is a 
very ancient friend of man, but long be- 
fore man’s plow existed, the land was as 
a fact “plowed” by the worms. And they 
still continue to do so. The worm is 
a very useful and industrious member 
of creation, and we should not belittle 
worms by calling human beings who do 
not please us, “worms.” 

e “4 « 
Troy, N. Y. 

Troy, N. Y., is generally identified in 
the popular mind as the place where the 
collars and shirts come from, but it has 
other very important industries, such as 
hair brushes, shaving brushes, valves, 
bells. The Meneely bell foundry at 


Watervliet, across the river, is over a 
hundred years old, and is known the 


world over. Hydrants, engineering in- 
struments, centrifugal washing machines, 
paper, abrasives and fuel gas are also 
among the industries of Troy. The 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, found- 
ed 1824, was the first engineering school 
in the U.S. The famous Willard School 
for girls is also there. The name “Uncle 
Sam,” impersonating the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and giving rise to the commonly 
used picture of him originated in Troy, 
due to fact that a famous and honest 
contractor, whose initials were U. S. and 
whose goods when so stamped were con- 
sidered trustworthy by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and other consumers, was a 
citizen of Troy. Troy was once, previ- 
ous to latter part of last century, a fa- 
mous iron smelting and working center. 
The ore was brought from the Adiron- 
dacks which are full of high grade, nearly 
pure, iron ore and were smelted and 
worked in Troy. The extensive iron 
plants are now partially overgrown with 
grass and trees. This industry went 
westward when fuel and transportation 
were cheaper in the West, but it may 
come back as these factors have become 
neutralized to a certain extent, and the 
Adirondack iron ore, being of superior 
quality, is very easily and cheaply hauled 
from upper New York. In the ’60’s and 
’70’s the Hudson River was lined with 
smelters, of which the present genera- 
tion now sees the ruins only. I remem- 
ber seing many of them active as a boy 
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of 10. During the Civil War the Cold 
Spring Foundry at Cold Spring, N. Y., 
near West Point, N. Y., cast a great 
many of the guns that were used then 
from Adirondack iron ore. The old plant 
is now falling into ruins. It is a little 
inland, southeast from the village of 
Cold Spring. 
* * 
Silent Intelligence 

Many people are blamed for absent- 
mindedness, when, as a fact, their pow- 
ers of concentration are such that for 
the time being everything else is crowded 
out of their minds. In other words, ab- 
sent-mindedness so-called, is a virtue, not 
a vice, in very many cases. Therefore 
if a man doesn’t answer your ques- 
tion at once, don’t think he is dream- 
ing or absent-minded but envy his power 
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of concentration. Of if a man is slow 
of speech or semingly inattentive, 
don’t always conclude he isn’t observant 
or isn’t thinking. 

You may not know it but he may be 
walking all around you without you 
realizing it and building ramparts to 
checkmate you. Don’t underestimate a 
fellowman, rather overestimate him and 
you will be spared many painful sur- 
prises. There are two classes of men, 
those that speak before thinking, and 
those that think before they speak. 
Don’t mistake taciturnity for stupidity. 
Many say more in a few words than 
others in a long speech. These are all 
trite remarks, but are valuable, especially 
to the new traveling man. 


* * * 
A Versatile Taxi Driver 


Recently I stepped out of a train at 
a small town in Rensselaer County at 
about 8:30 a.m. and the only auto hack 
driver approached me and I asked him 
how much he would charge me to go 
to a nearby residence, and he replied 
“One dollar, brother.” I chortled: “You 
are a highway robber, so you can’t be 
my brother, unless you consider insur- 
ance men highway robbers.” He was 
somewhat nettled at this, but I hired him 
nevertheless,° and the nearby residence 
was not so “near by” after all, and we 
got to be quite friendly. While I was 
talking to my prospect, the taximan 
filled his automobile with the man’s ap- 
ples, without asking permission. Then 
returning to town I engaged him for an 
outside trip which took me past the 
Wallomsac (Bennington Battle) Battle 
Field, now a state park, situated on a 
height of land, part of which was forti- 
fied during the Revolution. 

It was here that the Hessian troops 
and Indians under the command of Eng- 
lish and Hessian officers were defeated 
by our militia under General Stark and 
his New England and New York volun- 
teers. The British objective was the 
Continental storehouse on Bennington 
Hill, by which they hoped to get food 
and supplies for Burgoyne, who was 
being surrounded at old Saratoga (now 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice 
S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN rag Vice President JOHN R. yor Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 

















$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 1“ ‘ . 
WIN KLE, Y! Presid JOHN R. COONEY, Vi Ident 
os z Gt POTTER, 3a Vics Pree. MA SMITH 3 Sra View ky lee RANE D1 ROAN, 3rd Viesi Pree. eT HUNT, Srd VicePres. S.K. McCLURE.3rdVico Pres. 
“COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY . 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT ome 3 Be iy ~Liw eal 
us 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, Calif ss 
a ne ce a et 2 ga EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
e le , e +} 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT seetiaciaeis mneiemaas 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
da OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Cana —_— BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers ¢ ; A.G MEEKER, Secretary 











LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE -- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Finance Co. President 
Defends Service Costs 

BANK INTEREST NOT ENOUGH 

John E. Davis Does Not Believe That 


Premium Financing is a “Dangercus 
Element” in Insurance 








Fire insurance company executives who 
have been studying various schemes of 
premium financing as offered to local 
agents and others by regular finance 
companies have offered the criticism that 
many such companies have excessive fi- 
nance costs added to regular interest 
rates so that paying premiums upon an 
instalment plan is not sound economical- 
ly. Insurance leaders are seeking ways 
to develop premium financing without 
having policyholders pay much of any- 
thing above the regular bank rates for 
loaning money. One of the large finance 
companies is now experimenting with a 
financing proposition which is said to 
eliminate practically all finance charges 
to the assured. 

John E. Davis, president of the Na- 
tional Guarantee & Finance Co. of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has sent an open letter to 
insurance companies supporting the 
soundness of premium financing and cit- 
ing some features of his company’s 
proposition. Mr. Davis writes that the 
“successful collection of small monthly 
payments involves a service cost for ac- 
counting, for following up delinquents, 
for clerical expenses, etc., which cost 
cannot be absorbed by what is usually 
known as ‘bank interest’ rates.” He 
says also that not only is a small service 
charge justifiable but is not opposed by 
those using financing facilities. 

With proper safeguards Mr. Davis 
believes that premium financing can be 
used to good purposes by local agents. 
Those who have used his company’s fa- 
cilities report less than 3% cancellations 
because of default. “Our experience,” 
Mr. Davis writes, “has indicated that 
approximately only 10% of an agent’s 
business requires financing. We repeat 
that we do not see how any control of 
an agent could be exercised by financing 
this small part of his total premium in- 
come. Incidentally, our contract with 
an agent specifically carries a pledge that 
we will not directly or indirectly engage 
in the insurance business.” 


REPORTS ON VACANT PROPERTY 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has distributed to member com- 
panies reports of surveys on fire haz- 
ards associated with vacant and unoccu- 
pied buildings in various cities through- 
out the country. The loss ratio on such 
risks has been very bad, but through the 
surveys made underwriters in many cases 
have been able to cancel existing insur- 
ance before fire occurred. These fires 
have been both incendiary and due to 
general dilapidation. The New - York 
City Fire Department has furnished a 
list of nearly 2,000 such risks in Greater 
New York giving detailed information. 
The insurance on these risks totals 
about $19,000,000. 


LEGION POST NOW ORGANIZED 

The Insurance Post of the American 
Legion last week adopted its constitution 
and by-laws. There are now around 100 
members in the post but the charter 
membership list will be held open for 
about a week longer. The next meeting 
will be held on next Thursday, Novem- 
ber 17. It is estimated that about 6,000 
insurance men of all classes in New York 
City are eligible for membership in the 
new legion post. 


ROCHESTER BOARD MEETS 

The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N. Y., held a social dinner meeting last 
night at the Columbus Civic Center in 
Rochester. C. D. Calkins, agency super- 
visor of the Travelers of Hartford, spoke 
on “The Importance of Insurance in 
Present Day Business.” Entertainment 
and dancing followed the speaking and 
short business program. Several new 
members have recently been elected to 
the Rochester Board. 




















THE JOYS OF MOTORING 


HE joys of motoring can easily 

be spoiled by worry over the pos- 
sibilities of financial loss due to 
an accident. An adequate policy in a 
safe and sound company like the 
Franklin eliminates this worry and 
enables the policyholder to drive his 
car without fear of the financial mis- 
fortunes which might otherwise befall. 
‘When you recommend Franklin auto- 
mobile policies, you are offering the 
best possible insurance protection. 





The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


421 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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TO REVISE STANDARD POLICy 





Wisconsin Will Begin Series of Hearing, 
On November 16; Aim To Im- 
prove Adjustments 


Insurance Commissioner Harry J. Mor. 
tensen on Wednesday called a hearing 
on revision of the Wisconsin standard 
fire policy at Madison on November 16 
Companies, agents, adjusters and _ inter. 
ested individuals are invited to appear 
before the committee in charge of fe. 
vision which will also investigate settle. 
ment of fire losses with a view to estab. 
lishing more prompt system of aijust. 
ment. Revision was inaugurated by 
joint resolution of the 1931 Wisconsin 
legislature and the insurance commis- 
sioner, revisor of statutes and assistant 
attorney general are to hold hearings. 
make recommendations and formulate 4 
new standard policy and any other bills 
which will bring about improvement jn 
adjustments and fire insurance business, 


EXCHANGE OLD TIMERS ASS’N 
The Old Timers Association of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. 
which has existed informally in the past 
for the purpose of renewing associations 
at an annual dinner, has been formally 
organized and a constitution perfected 
and adopted. The following officers have 
been elected to serve until 1934: 
President: Frederick L. Green, Stark- 
weather & Shepley; first vice-president, 
A. R. Small, vice-president of the Under- 
writers Laboratories; second vice-presi- 
dent, Percy R. Brown, New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, and secretary treas- 
urer, W. H. Sutton, Jr. Executive com- 
mittee: Frederick W. Mayes, Pendleton 
& Pendleton; Henry Siemer, New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, and Edward 


D-rt, Hamilton & Wade. 


BROWNSVILLE ASS’N TO MEET 
The Brownsville & East New York In- 
surance Brokers’ Association will hold a 
meeting on Monday evening, November 
14, at the DeLuxe Palace in Brooklyn 
to hear Dr. C. D. Calkins speak on the 
subject of “It is Unwise to Economize 
Insurance-wise.” He will talk from the 
viewpoint of the insurance buyer. 


Middle Dep’t 


(Continued from Page 20) 

State of Maryland, except the City of 
Baltimore and territory around it within 
the “five-mile limit,” which remains un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Association of 
Fire Underwriters of Baltimore city. 

The Middle Department Rating Asso- 
ciation will have its headquarters in 
Philadelphia, with district offices in Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh and at such 
other points as may be designated. Its 
purpose is to establish and maintain just 
and equitable insurance rates and “to 
promulgate, maintain and enforce proper 
rules and regulations for the conduct of 
the business.” The by-laws provide that 
“the regulations and practices now in 
force in the several divisional organiza- 
tions of this association, relating to 
brokerage commission, number and kind 
of agencies, and questions of violations 
in relation thereto, may remain in full 
force and effect in the respective terri- 
tories of the divisional organizations.” 

The board of governors is to consist 
of nine company officials, of whom three 
shall be officials of Pennsylvania compa- 
nies. Except at the initial election, three 
members of this board will be elected to 
serve for three years. The board will 
elect its chairman and an executive man- 
ager, who will be the chief operating of- 
ficer. Each division will have a regional 
advisory committee, whose membership 
will consist of the members of the exect- 
tive committees of the present four or- 
ganizations. , 

The executive committees of the di- 
visional organizations will manage the 
business of the association within their 
respective territories, “provided, how- 
ever, that such matters as relate to rates, 
rules, forms and the violation thereol, 
inspections and assessments, shall re- 
main within the jurisdiction of the board 
of governors.” 
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Arctic Adventurers 
Write Lloyd’s History 


STRESS HUMAN INTEREST SIDE 





Commander Frank Worsley and Capt. 
Glyn Griffith Write of Wrecks, Pi- 
rates, Unusual Risks, Etc. 





Tales of the sea have a lure all their 
own, and “The Romance of Lloyd’s,” 
which has just been published in Lon- 
don, looks upon marine- adventure from 
glamorous angles. First and foremost, 
as may be imagined, this work of Com- 
mander Frank Worsley and Captain 
Glyn Griffith sets out to trace the his- 
tory of the now world-famous insurance 
corporation from the days of its begin- 
ning in Edward Lloyd’s little coffee- 
house in Lombard Street, London. Stress 
is laid on the contrast between that 
coffee-house, which gradually attracted 
the shipping and insurance men to .do 
their business in its cosy interior and 
the palatial building housing the vast or- 
ganization linking sea and land today. 

But Commander Worsley, hero of the 
Quest and the Endurance, Shackleton’s 
Polar vessels, and Captain Griffith, fel- 
low Arctic explorer and born adventur- 
er, have many a tale to tell which brings 
vividly before one the tang of the ocean, 
with all its glamor and its horrors, too. 

In giving a picture of the Lloyd’s of 
today, where the “hazards, escapes, and 
disasters” of the sea are matters of daily 
record, the authors remind us of how 
much still remains of the old coffee- 
house days. In fact, the whole system 
harks back to the days when the ship- 
owner or merchant went from one 
coffee-house to another “to find others 
willing to stake him in his venture.” The 
“boxes” in the “Room” at Lloyd’s today 
are a survival of the coffee-house pews 
and the resplendent gold-liveried flun- 
keys are still called “waiters,” though 
they don’t carry trays of coffee. Still 
the simple “shp” bearing the underwrit- 
ers’ initials is the document upon which 
depends the possible handing over of 
fortunes. 


Capt. Kidd and Other Pirates 


One such “slip” preserved at Lloyd’s 
is an historic record of the insurance in- 
volved in one of the greatest disasters 
in maritime history—the loss of the Ti- 
tanic. That story is told again, with the 
power and feeling of sailormen. Many 
another famous sea tragedy is recalled, 
too, and there is a long and exciting 
chapter devoted to the exploits of pi- 
rates, “the pest of underwriters.” 

Then, again, there is a spirited de- 
fence of Captain Kidd, the notorious: 
“It is a strange irony that Captain Kidd, 
whose name for two centuries was a 
symbol for piracy, who was held to be 
the worst of all, and finally hanged, was 
never a pirate. If he was, it was in a 
very mild and unsuccessful capacity, for 
he was the victim of circumstance and 
the intrigues of highly-placed villains. 

“William Kidd was a brave and pa- 
triotic English sea captain, who, towards 
the end of the 17th century, distinguish- 
ed himself in several actions while in 
command of a privateer in the Carib- 
bean sea. 

“At one time his ships engaged a 
whole squadron of six French vessels. 
Lord Belmont, the Governor of Barba- 
dos, recommended him for the command 
of a ship to put down piracy. This sug- 
gestion was not acted upon, but Lord 
Belmont, Rodney, Shrewsbury, and other 
wealthy men decided that it would be 
highly profitable to send Kidd a-hunting 
and capture pirates’ treasure for them- 
selves, 

“It has even been asserted that King 
William, who had given Kidd his royal 
—— held shares in the venture him- 
self.” 


Kidd’s escapades, his captures, his dif- 
ficulties with “mutinous dogs” among his 


crew, and his killing of Moore the gun- 
ner with a wooden bucket, are described 
and the authors assert that the trials of 
Kidd at the Old Bailey were a “terrible 
indictment of English law and justice.” 


Seven Hung in Kidd Execution 


Kidd and six men who had stood by 
him were sentenced to death for piracy, 
and the collaborators describe their end 
in a few grim sentences: 

“The seven men were hanged at Ex- 
ecution Dock, in one of the gloomiest, 
dirtiest parts of Wapping, their bodies 
being placed in iron cages hung by 
chains to high gibbets along the muddy 
banks of the Thames. 


“For many years they creaked, swung, 
and twisted there as a warning to sea- 
men against piracy. Actually, they were 
memories of a travesty of law and a ter- 
rible miscarriage of justice.” 

Another remarkable pirate adventure, 
vividly related, is that of Captain 
Thomas White, of Plymouth, when he 
and his men were captured by a French 
pirate in 1696. The Frenchmen put 
bull’s-eyes on the chests of the English- 
men and used them for target practice 
with their muskets. Only White was 
saved, since, for some reason, an he- 
reic Frenchman threw himself between 
White and the marksmen, and the other 


Frenchmen, in spite of their comrade’s 
death, spared White’s life. 

Back in London again, there are stories 
of historic deals, famous figures and 
swindles too. Among the “characters” 
stands out “Dicky” Thornton, a Fal- 
staffan character who was fond of tight 
corners. One of his famous gambles was 
to underwrite the whole of a shipment 
of gold for £250,000 ($1,250,000) for Bar- 
ing Brothers, bankers. 

“This,” it is recounted, “caused great 
consternation on the part of the broker 
who had handed the ‘slip’ to him. See- 
ing this, Dicky offered to deposit Ex- 
chequer Bills to the whole amount until 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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if you Build With Ohio Farmers. 
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BUILD WITH OHIO FARMERS 


Build your agency on a solid foundation, grounded on 
years of service, stability, strength. Build with lasting 
materials, safe in the future because the past has proven 
Build with a company as solid as stone, as 
firm as rock, as strong as steel. . . Modern builders 
use age-old materials erected by modern methods. Ohio 


Farmers applies modern methods to the time-tested 


principles of insurance protection. . . With Ohio 
; Farmers as the foundation of your agency, you can build 
confidently, relying on the whole PROTECTION 


“an agent’s 


You will have no regrets 


SINCE 1848 
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London Assur. Booklet 
On Premium Financing 


VARIOUS METHODS DISCUSSED 





Company Says Survey Shows Nearly Half 
of Agents Accept Premiums 
Under Time Payments 





“Credit and Collections” is the title of 
the most popular of the five booklets 
which the London Assurance and the 
Manhattan Fire & Marine have pub- 
lished for agents in the last fifteen 
months. These booklets, prepared by 
Jarvis Woolverton Mason, the compa- 
nies’ advertising counsel, are each on 
some different phase of agency manage- 
ment and operation. In the past year 
more than two thousand agents in all 
parts of the country have written in and 
asked for copies of “Credit and Collec- 
tions.” At the time the original booklet 
was written it was felt that installment 
methods were not sufficiently crystalized 
to include a discussion of them in the 
booklet. Since that time installment pay- 
ments have become much more widely 
used, and after considerable study of the 
subject, these re-issued booklets make 
suggestions and recommendations on the 
subject. 

The new paragraphs are: 

“Time payment has, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, reached the insurance business. 
A recent national survey of local agency 
methods showed that almost exactly half 
of all agents accept premiums on time. 
Of these, 49% use finance companies, 
25% use their own or their bank’s in- 
stallment notes and 32% take ordinary 
notes. (Don’t do this—it will cause you 
more grief than the business is worth.) 
The duplication in these figures is due 
to the fact that many agents have used 
more than one of these methods at va- 
rious times. 

Two Sound Methods of Time Payment 

“There are only two sound niethods of 
time payment. The installment note is 
so designed that the payments are al- 
ways ahead of the short rate or pro 
rata cancellation tables—30% down, for 
instance, and the balance in from three 
to nine monthly payments. If an assured 
gets behind in paying, you cancel and 
you can’t lose money. Your note form 
may or may not provide that you will 
hold the policies until all premiums in- 
cluded in the note are paid—most such 
forms do. It will provide that in case 
of cancellation for any reason the return 
premiums, up to the amount of the as- 
sured’s indebtedness to you, will revert 
to you. It will provide that in case of 
loss you have a lien on the amount pay- 
able to the extent of the unpaid indebt- 
edness, 

“This however, is inoperative in cases 
of third party interest such as liability 
and compensation policies. Furthermore, 
if there is a mortgage the assignment of 
loss payment to you is operative only to 
the extent of the assured’s interest. You 
should, therefore, get an assignment 
from the mortgagee as well as the as- 
sured unless the mortgagee’s interest is 
negligible. 

See Your Banker About Note 

“Obviously you can’t use this method 
unless you have cash to lend. Your note 
will of course, provide that you will get 
the highest legal rate of interest on the 
deferred payments. If you’re lucky, how- 
ever, your bank may take over the notes 
for you, or lend the money direct on 
your endorsement. In any event you 
should see your banker about the proper 
form of the note. If you stick to your 
guns and actually cancel when an assured 
gets behind in payments you can’t lose 
money—or at least the possibility is so 
slim that it is negligible. 

“The other sound time payment 
method is using a finance company. 
There are perhaps twenty companies in 
various parts of the country doing this 
business. Ask your banker or your state 
association of agents for their names. 
Inasmuch as finance companies always 
get full assignment of all policies and 

(Continued on Page 33) 














AGENTS 


value the dependability 
and nationwide prestige 


of the 
NORWICH UNION 
based on a long and 
honorable record of 
service 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and Generai Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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Fireman’s Fund Backs 
Institute Courses 

WILL GIVE ANNUAL PRIZES 

$100 to Be Awarded to Students With 


Highest Fire Grades in Courses 
Taken on Pacific Coast 





In a letter to H. B. Mariner, secretary- 
treasurer of the Fire Underwriters’ s- 
sociation of the Pacific, J. B. Levison, 
president of the Fireman’s Fund Group 
of fire and casualty companies, has pro- 
posed a series of three prizes, totaling 
$100, to be awarded annually by the Fire- 
man’s Fund to associate members taking 
the Insurance Institute of America’s fire 
courses under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Levison’s letter read in part as 
follows: 

“My attention has been directed to the 
fact that the young men of San Fran- 
cisco’s insurance fraternity are respond- 
ing in a most encouraging way to your 
association’s offer of an enlarged service 
in connection with the insurance courses 
of the Insurance Institute of America. 

“IT am sure this must be a source of 
satisfaction to the Association. To me 
it evidences a very commendable spirit 
on the part of the young men in San 
Francisco’s underwriting offices and I am 
especially gratified to know that em- 
ployes of our office are well represented 
among this year’s students. , 

“In order to show my approval in con- 
crete fashion, I should like to establish a 
series of prizes totaling $100, to be given 
annually by the Fireman’s Fund to the 
three students whose records in taking 
the examinations warrant special recog- 
nition.” 

By action of the executive committee 
of the F. U. A. P. at a meeting held on 
October 29, the offer was accepted and 
a resolution of thanks transmitted to Mr. 
Levison. 

The prize awards will be $50 to the 
student receiving the highest marks in 
either the junior, intermediate or senior 
divisions and two $25 prizes to the stu- 
dents receiving the highest marks in the 
two remaining divisions. In case of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. — 

The awards, for the time being, are 
restricted to students taking the fire in- 
surance examinations, but it is suggested 
that if, in subsequent years, the casualty, 
marine and other courses draw sufficient 
enrollments to warrant it, a revision may 
be made in the awards. 


Tales of the Road 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Schuylerville) and starved into sur- 
render. It was a very important under- 
taking, and its failure turned the tide 
of victory to the American cause. 

My automan insisted on explaining the 
whole battle to me, even insisting that 
I should look at the wonderful bronze 
tablet giving a panorama of the vari- 
ous engagements, from the exact place 
he designated. He meant well, but | 
terminated his continual babble by tell- 
ing him things about the battle that he 
did not know, which disconcerted but 
did not stop him. Finally he admitted 
that I knew more about the history of 
that engagement than he did (which was 
a fact as I happened to have studied 
this campaign in detail long before | 
traveled in that section). 

Next we inspected a farm, and he filled 
his auto with pears that he picked up 
on the place. He was certainly a:busy 
man. He told me the history of his faim- 
ily and the history of other prominent 
families, and [ gathered some valua)le 
information that way. I tried to s‘op 
his incessant chatter several times, ut 
nothing other than an axe would have 
stopped him. He also gathered enough 
fruit to last him for several days. 
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Boston and Old Colony Companies’ 
Combined Investment Schedules 


The Boston and Old Colony insurance 
companies have issued a summarized 
schedule of their combined investments 
based on actual market values as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1932. This schedule is as 
follows: 


U. S. Govt. bonds and state, -county and nal bonds and cash. 





laneous common stocks includes fifty- 
three corporations, all located in the 
United States and varying widely in 
character, the largest individual invest- 
ments being $211,968 in common stock of 
the National Biscuit Co., $140,062 in com- 


Invested Assets % 
. -$5,611,080 30.17 














Borcit M. TD b.0'a5s onan. dene dsawct ieee ane cuthweasaewebedte ene 69,039 ae 
Canadian provincial and municipal bonds..........-.eeeeeeeeceeecece 314,647 1.69 
iii noc they a ncad ie aewewaeers Sennen adrnanwenaads 1,700,676 9.14 
Die TEEN oiarecsie: ues eed 40 ds 6 shee eh Caiew 0 eee REE OE ewer edo 1,621,684 8.72 
ise hind 4055 05 6.0504 0bnesancdbrdsuebeegenaene ea etare 671,826 3.61 %o 
I ind c ae vxdimolnacs bog tdwbaeanageweses Macaw teseen ens 9,988,952 53.70 
i ian tanta EG hab cea wie eee eeee b0 we idee bees eM mee 1,264,047 6.80 
Rance MOD < 66 orp deen ctbndcdes out ddsuctonedsaseneenee 378,450 2.04 
Total preferred stocks and guaranteed railroad stocks.......... 1,642,497 8.84 
Dallee ED ig:5--s a 40:6 bene aes eewe Re tee sd 456,283 2.45 
Public utility stocks . . 1,565,419 8.42 
Rank: SOUR: ccccccseess 1,639,034 8.81 
Miscellaneous stocks ... 1,864,472 10.02 
PI oc ds aides cae eoden ees Raeeeee teekenee 5,525,208 29.70 
oe eT EE vie eck cd eenen eden ehbe rend uskedeoeens 1,442,430 7.76 
EE Wikdp arcade ket arecehe ieee kee heb w ee anne Nek were ates ...-$18,599,087 100% 


Other than the $2,071,681 investment in 
United States Government bonds and the 
$1,362,380 investment in the home office 
building, there is no investment in any 
one security or bonds and stocks com- 
bined of any one organization or corpor- 
ation in excess of 2.8% of our total in- 
vestments. 

The $456,283 investment in common 
stocks of railroads includes eight large 
railroad systems of the United States. 

The $1,565,419 investment in common 
stocks of public utilities includes sixteen 
electric power and gas properties located 
in the United States. 

The $1,639,034 investment in bank 
stocks includes seven banks in Massa- 
chusetts, ten banks in New York City, 
five banks in Philadelphia and one in 
Montreal. 

The $1,864,472 investment in miscel- 





GREAT NATIONAL RECEIVER 

Justice Joseph W. Cox of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court will appoint 
a permanent feceiver to liquidate and 
wind up the affairs of the Great Nation- 
al Insurance Co. of Washington, D. C. 
This company was merged in 1931 with 
the National Fidelity Fire of Baltimore 
and its offices transferred to that city 
and later to Newark, N. J. Temporary 
receivers were appointed for the Great 
National last December because of an 
alleged impairment of assets. 


VALUED POLICY RULING 


In an opinion to J. E. Kennedy, deputy 
commissioner of insurance, the Wiscon- 
sin attorney general’s office held that 
the insurance commissioner may not re- 
fuse to permit a town mutual insurance 
company to include in its policy the com- 
pany option clause contained in the 
standard fire policy. Such company op- 
tion clause, authorizing rebuilding or re- 
placement at the option of the company, 
is not in conflict with the valued policy 
law of the Wisconsin statutes, section 
203.21, the opinion states. 








Premium Financing 
(Continued from Page 32) 


everybody’s rights therein, it is not nec- 
essary for you to agree to recompense 
the finance company for any credit losses 
and don’t do it. 

“Some of those companies get high 
tates for their service. Eventually com- 
petition will take care of this because 
the credit risk, in view of the finance 
company’s right to cancel, is really very 
good. But the cost of the service—from 
5 to 12% of the total premiums—may 
make it hard to sell. However from an- 
other viewpoint it’s a better plan than 
your own or your bank’s installment 
hotes in that after the down payment the 
finance company worries about collect- 
ing. You’re out of it—no capital is nec- 
essary and you haven’t endorsed the note 
Or agreement.” 


mon stock of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and $138,756 in the common 
stock of the General Electric Co. 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


F D. Layton, President 


S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 


Statement, January 1, 1932 


ADMITTED ASSETS .............++- 


CAPITAL STOCK 
RESE 


RESERVE FOR 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDE 


Cee eececccccsevecccccces $47,599,452.91 


$ 5,000,000.00* 
19,391,157.51 
2,387,698.10 
1,106,745.94 
250,000.00 


SPECIAL RESERVE POR SECURITY DEPRECIATION 


(Connecticut Standard 
VOLU at ae a 


DEPRECIATION 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


NET SURPLUS (Based on December 31, 1931, Market Prices).. 


*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders 





MARINE OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 





Byrne Again Heads American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters; Com- 
mittees Are Named 
The directors of the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters last week 
re-elected the following as officers for 
1933: president, John T. Byrne, Talbot, 
Bird & Co.; vice-president, H. W. Beebe, 
Carpinter & Baker; secretary-treasurer, 
Hawley T. Chester, Chubb & Son, and 
assistant secretary, Ernest G. Driver, 
Board of Underwriters of New York. 


) 
— RESERVE FOR SECURITY 


2,204,119.75 


é. 205,428.21 
700,000.00* 
10" 354,303.40* 


$47,599,452.91 
$17,054,303.40 


The standing committees were also re- 
elected, the membership being as follows: 


Committee on admissions, Walter 
Wood Parsons, H. W. Spicer, J. H. 
Maloy; committee on forms and clauses, 


Douglas F. Cox, W. C. Spelman, Haw- 
ley T. Chester, F. B. McBride and J. F. 
Purcell; committee on legislation, Doug- 
las F. Fox, Hendon Chubb, John T. 
Byrne, William R. Hedge, William H. 
McGee, M. W. Morron and H. H. Reed; 
committee on relation with carriers, S. D. 
McComb, J. S. Gilbertson, J. F. Purcell, 
G. B. Ogden and H. E. Reed. 
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By Demonstration 


How to Sell 
FINE ARTS - 
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CLEVER agent shows his prospect how easily valuable works 
of art may be damaged. Evidently he has read the broad- 
side just published by the “Springfield Group” entitled 


All the Facts About Fine Arts Insurance 


Of course you will want a copy of this broadside. It contains all 
the new rules and regulations and procedure for writing Fine Arts 


Insurance, which became effective November 1st . . 
another demonstration of the way the “Springfield Group” keeps 
its agents constantly in touch with the latest underwriting informa- 
tion on classes of business it writes. Send for a copy. It’s free. 


THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


. It is just 





SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chartered 1849 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 


Harding & Lininger, Mgra., Chicago. John C. Dornin, Mgr., San Francisco. W. E. Findlay, Mgr., Montreal 


CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT, Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











Specify Stock Fire Insurance 
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Fur Floater Survey Shows 80% 
Of Owners Are Good Prospects 


This Insurance Found More Necessary Than Ever During 
Year of Depression; Protection Costs Only a 
Minor Fraction of Cost of Replacement 


With the first touches of real cold 
weather having arrived in most eastern 
states local agents are advocating the 
purchase of fur floater insurance to their 
clients. This year those who have fur 
coats are likely to treat them very care- 
fully as ordinary replacements are be- 
yond the pocketbooks of many people. 
Those who are uninsured and suffer loss 
or damage to their fur coats probably 
will go without such apparel the remaind- 
er of the winter. Therefore fur insur- 
ance is more essential than ever today 
and local agents will not be slow to fol- 
low up the opportunities afforded them. 
The Boston and Old Colony companies 
of Boston are offering some construc- 
tive suggestions to their producers in 
their house organ, the Accelerator. Here 
are some of them: 

Furs are no longer the proud posses- 
sion of the wealthy. Today people of 
average means are able to afford them. 
And able to insure them. Many would 
like the comforting sense of security that 
dependable insurance gives, but think the 
cost of such insurance prohibitive. This 
is one reason why more fur floater in- 
surance has not been sold. You can cor- 
rect this false impression by telling your 
customers and prospects of the recent 
rate reduction. Last year fur floater in- 
surance was 2 per cent with an $8.00 
minimum premium. Now it is 1 per cent, 
and the minimum premium is $5.00. It’s 
a bargain. And women love bargains. 

The rate may be further reduced to 
¥Yper cent if the assured will agree to 
store the furs between June 1 and Au- 
gust 31 with a warehouseman who as- 
sumes liability for loss by fire and theft. 
The same minimum premium of $5.00 
would, however, apply so that this fur- 
ther reduction in cost would apply only 
when the amount of the policy is in ex- 
cess of $ 


Survey of Fur Coat Owners 


Many women who now own fur coats 
will buy fur floater insurance if you tell 
them about it, because they realize that 
if anything should happen to their coats, 
it would be difficult—due, perhaps to fin- 
ancial conditions—to replace them con- 
veniently. This class of prospects cannot 
afford to be without the coverage. 

Last month we assumed the role of the 
inquiring reporter in order to find out 
why it was worthwhile for a local agent 
to push fur floater insurance. We inter- 
viewed a cross section of the average 
agent’s customers and prospect list. This 
is what they told us: 

Thirty per cent had fur insurance, feel- 
ing that it was an absolute necessity 
to carry it in these days of salary cuts 
and uncertain positions, when the pur- 
chase of a new coat or scarf would be 
almost an impossibility. Forty per cent 
had never heard of the coverage, but 
were very much interested. Ten per cent 
had heard of it and were interested, but 
felt that their present coats were not 
worth insuring. Fifteen per cent were 
undecided as to the worth of the insur- 
ance; and five per cent of them were 
not interested because they said they al- 
ways watched their coats when not wear- 
ing them. Eighty per cent—four out of 
five—were prospects. 

While no agent can get rich selling 
nothing but fur floater insurance, the 
local agent who expects to see his agency 
grow year by year cannot afford not to 
tell his customers and prospects about it. 
.Furthermore, a small premium service 
line such as fur floater insurance may 
be the entering wedge to a large amount 
of new business for you or your com- 
petitor. 

Another reason why fur floater insur- 
ance will be sold more easily this year 


is the increased hazard. In times like 
these—in winter months especially—there 
is always an increase in crime. Stolen 
furs are easily disposed of. 

These facts plainly show why a local 
agent should sell fur floater insurance. 
But how should it be sold? 


Use Woman in Agency to Develop Sales 


_Since fur floater insurance is essen- 
tially a feminine line, set up a fur 
floater department in your office, headed 
by your secretary or some other woman 
with a knowledge of insurance and a 
pleasing personality. She could make up 
the prospect list, write the sales letters 
from a woman’s view point (signing 
them, of course), explain the coverage 
over the telephone, arrange interviews for 
you, and perhaps call on prospects who 
wanted more information. The entirely 
different selling slant which this arrange- 
ment would give would appeal to fur 
floater prospects. In cases where she 
could make no headway, but thought that 
the business could be obtained, a man 
should make the canvas. 

If you are to be successful in selling 
women, you must first of all win their 
confidence. You can accomplish this by 
using well planned, well written, sincere 
direct-by-mail to smooth the way for the 
personal call. If your visit is preceded 
by such advertising, you will not be 
treated with suspicion, but be welcomed 
as one who is known, as one who can 
be trusted. 

We all like a certain amount of flat- 
tery, and bear that point in mind in your 
sales talk. 

Tell your prospect that every woman 

cannot buy the insurance—due to the 
important part which the moral hazard 
plays. This will please her. If you have 
sold the coverage to some socially prom- 
inent women, state that fact also. Many 
women will buy a coat, a hat, even in- 
surance, when they know that, say, the 
wife of the bank president made a like 
purchase. 
_ You will have little trouble in prepar- 
ing your prospect list. Of course, the 
wives of your present policyholders will 
head your list. To these you can add the 
names of prospects living in the better 
sections of your community and who, 
you know, are suitable risks for fur float- 
er insurance and possible buyers for 
other forms of insurance. These pros- 
pects will put you down as a progressive, 
on-the-job insurance representative. 

Direct-by mail will help you turn this 
prospect list into a policyholder list. You 
will need two types of letters—one for 
wives of customers and one for the wives 





A new note in advertising 
the Comprehensive Automo- 
bile Policy to stimulate busi- 
ness for the Alliance Agent. 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





of prospects—and our result-getting fold- 
er “Your Furs.” The letters should be 
individually typed and mailed in plain 
envelopes, addressed in long hand. 


WARNS AGAINST FOREST FIRES 

Warnings have been sent out by the 
New Jersey Motor Vehicle Department 
against the dangers of forest fires on 
the part of automobilists who thought- 
lessly throw lighted cigarettes and cigars 
into dried weeds and shrubbery along 
the highways in the state. Forest fires 
during 1931 brought high losses. In ad- 
dition to the fire waste in the forests 
throughout New Jersey, a number of 
homes were destroyed, and while many 
of them were without fire insurance cov- 
erage, those which were insured caused 
a total loss to the insurance companies 
of more than $200,000. 





MARSH & McLENNAN 
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CASUALTY MARINE AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
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AGREED VALUE UPHELD 





South Carolina Court Holds Actual Value 
Is Not to Be Considered in Settling 
Partial Loss 
The South Carolina Supreme Court 
holds, Bruner vs. Automobile of Hart- 
ford, 164 S. E. 134, that, in an action on 
a fire policy in which the agreed value 
of the property is fixed at a stated sum, 
the proper method of ascertaining the 
damages to a partially destroyed house, 
under S. C. Code 1932, Sec. 7077, as to 
the liability of a fire insurance company, 
is to take the fixed value less the value 
of the salvage and not the proportionate 
part destroyed in relation to the whole 
building. Any evidence of the cost of 
repairing the partially destroyed build- 
ing was held inadmissable to show the 

extent of the loss. 

It is therefore immaterial that the fixed 
value is greater than the actual or sound 
value, or the estimated or ‘actual cost 
of reconstruction. The court followed 
Ford vs. George Washington Fire, 139 
S. C. 212, where it was said that the 
agreed value was a part of the contract, 
“and, in the absence of fraud, both par- 
ties are bound by it * * * and, as the 
agreed value or not, it follows that the 
amount of any partial loss must neces- 
sarily be determined by reference, not 
to the actual or sound value, but to the 
agreed value as fixed by the policy.” 





EUREKA-SECURITY AGENT 


The Eureka-Security Fire & Marine 
of Cincinnati has appointed Bininger & 
Greene, Inc., of 83 Maiden Lane as New 
York City and surburban fire ageats. 
This agency is an affiliate of Alexander 
Greene & Co. Inc., and represents the 
First National of America also. 
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Actual Value Policy Is Fair 


To Both Assured and Companies 
By Edward J. Connor, Employers’ Fire 


Local agents are urged to sell actual 
value automobile fire and theft policies 
because they are fair and equitable to 
both policyholders and insurance com- 
panies. As a loss is settled on the basis 
of the value of a car at the time of the 
accident the assured who pays for more 
coverage than he should feels he has 
been treated unjustly and the insurance 
company is placed in a bad light because 
of this overinsurance. Edward J. Con- 
nor, in the Employers’ Pioneer, gave 
some good pointers on new and used car 
values which are presented herewith: 

The price of a new car is determined 
from the cost of production plus the 
necessary overhead and an allowance for 
a reasonable profit. 

The cost of a used car is determined 
by the amount of money it will bring in 
the so-called used car market. 

If the list prices of new cars are re- 
duced, likewise the market value on used 
cars are reduced in proportion. 

If new car production is less this year 
than it was last year, there is only one 
answer. That answer is—less demand. 
The outstanding reasons at the present 
time are the depression and economic 
conditions that prevail affecting the car 
buyer. 

Decline in Car Values 

If new car sales fall off, each and every 
dealer together with the manufacturer, is 
striving harder to sell his new product 
and get it on the market. Because of 
this competition among the new car 
dealers, the tendency should be to bring 
the used car market values up, and, in 
ordinary times, this situation would pre- 
vail. But because of the prevailing busi- 
ness conditions which are not centered in 
any one section of the country, but are 
country-wide, the reverse is true. 

The effect has been that used cars are 
a drug on the market at the present 
time, and they will be until conditions 
are better. This, therefore, means that 
the dealers must trade the old cars in 
for new ones at a figure for which they 
can reasonably expect to sell the cars 
without digging too far into the profit 
of the new car. The result of this trad- 
ing by the dealers reduces the market 
value of the used car far below that 
which would ordinarily hold, if new car 
sales were not off 20% to 25%, and list 
prices generally had not been reduced 
about 20%. 

These facts are all brought out with 
the view in mind of-granting reasonable 
amounts of insurance on fire and theft 
policies. 

Since all fire and theft insurance losses 
are settled on the basis of the actual 
value of the car at the time a loss oc- 
curs, it behooves us in the insurance bus- 
iness to look carefully at the value of 
cars that are presented for insurance 
Purposes. If we accept and write a pol- 
icy for $1,000 of insurance on a car 
which has a market value at the pres- 
ent time of only $600, we are granting a 
coverage and accepting premium for a 
coverage which we will not pay. In the 
event of loss to that car the assured im- 
mediately thinks of the amount of insur- 
ance as stated in his policy and feels con- 
fident that he will obtain somewhere 
hear that amount in settlement, This 
Presents difficulties which sometimes are 
not easily straightened out. If a car has 
ecn over-insured, then our Claim De- 
partment can reasonably expect difficulty 
In settling a loss, with the result that it 


may cause hard feelings toward the 
agent placing the business, and you can’t 
blame the assured for feeling this way. 
The assured under such circumstances 
and conditions has every right to feel 
that he has not been treated fairly by 
the insurance company and the agent. 
Why should he give his future fire and 
theft insurance to the same agent and 
company who he feels has dealt with 
him unfairly? It also holds true that, 
if this assured has control of other busi- 
ness, it may possibly lead to the loss of 
other profitable lines. 

Why not, then, in view of the condi- 
tions that are existing in your own com- 
munity, place a fair market value on your 
prospective customer’s car, and explain to 
him that the purpose of the fire and 
theft policy is to indemnify against loss 
on the basis of the actual cash value of 
a car at the time of loss. The actual 
cash value is determined by the market 
value of cars. 

Actual Value Policy 
_ There is one alternative to the plac- 
ing of a fair amount of insurance as is 
done on the stated amount policy by the 
issuing of the actual value policy. 

The actual value policy differs from 
the stated amount policy in only one re- 
spect, and that is, the amount of insur- 
ance which is stated on the face of the 
policy as “actual value,” instead of a 
specified amount. 

_ The assured understands upon receiv- 
ing his policy that any loss is to be set- 
tled on the basis of actual value. 

The premium for actual value policies 
may be found in a separate section of 
the Fire and Theft manual and are de- 
termined: first, by territory in which the 
car is located; second, by determining 
the age or premium group in which the 
car belongs. Premium groups are de- 
fined as follows: 

Premium Group 1 

Automobiles purchased new not more 
than 6 months prior to date insurance 
attaches. 

Premium Group 2 

Automobiles purchased new more than 
6 months but not more than 18 months 
prior to date insurance attaches. 

Premium Group 3 

Automobiles purchased new more 
than 18 months but not more than 30 
months prior to date insurance attaches. 

Premium Group 4 

Automobiles purchased new more than 


Federal Decision On 
Subrogation Rights 
UNDERWRITERS LOSE CLAIM 


Court Holds in Charter Party Case 
Insurers’ Rights Were Limited to 
hose of Assured 


The Nicholson Transit Co. chartered 
three steamships to the Nicholson Uni- 
versal Steamship Co., an operating com- 
pany of which it owned one-half the 
stock and appointed one-half of the di- 
rectors. 
procure and did procure all marine and 
fire insurance, the Transit Company be- 
ing the insured, and the loss clause pro- 
viding for payment to insured and to a 
named mortgagee under a bond issue. 
One of the ships, the City of Bangor, 
stranded on the last day of the term of 
hire, and was abandoned to her under- 
writers as a total loss. 

The underwriters paid in full under 
the policies $350,000, stipulated to be not 
less than the value of the vessel, by 
checks to the order of the insured (the 
Transit Company), and the mortgagee. 
The original bond issue of $125,000 had 
theretofore been reduced to $105,000. The 
wreck was sold for $5,250 by the under- 
writers, at whose request the Transit 
Company gave a bill of sale to the pur- 
chaser. 

A libel was filed against the steamship 
company in the name of the transit com- 
pany, the insured, but concededly by and 
on behalf of certain of the underwriters. 
The steamship company pleaded that it 
was entitled to the benefit of the insur- 
ance. From a decree dismissing the li- 
bel the transit company appealed. 

Appeal Court Affirms Dismissal 


The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
in New York, Nicholson Transit Co. v. 
Nicholson Universal S. S. Co., 60 F. (2d.) 
90 affirmed the decree for the following 
reasons: 

While the insurers were subrogated to 
the rights of the insured, the underwrit- 
ers’ rights depended on those of the in- 
sured; they could assert all the Transit 
Company could have claimed but no 


more. 
The libel alleged delivery of the City 
of Bangor and failure to redeliver, in 


The steamship company was to_ 





30 months but not more than 42 months 
prior to date insurance attaches. 
Premium Group 5 

Automobiles purchased new more than 
42 months but not more than 54 months 
prior to date insurance attaches. (Take 
75% of premium group 4 premiums.) 

Premium Group 6 

Automobiles purchased new more than 
54 months prior to date insurance at- 
taches. (Take 50% of premium group 4 
premiums.) 

Agents over the entire country are 
finding this actual value policy the most 
satisfactory method of handling the fire 
and theft insurance on their clients’ cars 
and we strongly recommend the use of 
the actual value policy. 
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violation of the express provision of the 
charter party. But, the court said, this 
obligation would have arisen in the ab- 
sence of express agreement; the agree- 
ment therefore did not impose liability 
on the charterer regardless of negligence. 
The charterer here, as required by the 
failure to redeliver in good condition, in- 
troduced no proof to refute the impli- 
cation of negligence. 

_But the charter party was to be con- 
sidered in its entirety. The charter party 
bound the Steamship Company to pay 
all costs of operation “including repairs 
and upkeep.” The court held, that this 
covenant as to repairs imported a duty 
to restore in case of the total destruc- 
tion of the vessel. 

The charter party also provided that 
“any item of repairs paid by the char- 
terer and for which said owner receives 
reimbursement from its underwriters will 
be repaid to said charterer when and as 
received.” 

Total Loss Covered 


The court held that the charterer’s 
covenant to pay for repairs and the own- 
er’s covenant to repay the charterer such 
items paid for repairs out of insurance 
money received covered the total loss as 
well as the partial destruction of the 
vessel. The owner’s obligation of re- 
imbursement was not diminished by the 
fact that the insurance money must be 
applied first to the cancellation of the 
mortgage. 

_ In view of the Transit Company’s half 
interest in the Steamship Company, any 
doubt as to their agreement was to be 
resolved against an interpretation which 
would absolve the underwriters from ul- 
timate liability because of subrogation 
and would throw the loss on the parties. 

Finally, the court found a supplement- 
ary indication that the Steamship Com- 
pany was to enjoy the benefit of the in- 
surance in its undertaking to pay the 
premiums. 





Marine Objections 


(Continued from Page 26) 
able interpretation of the insurance law 
of the state. 

In addition such a committee is neces- 
sary in order to furnish the marine 
offices with a tribunal to which the in- 
numerable unforeseeable questions in re- 
gard to individual policies and covers can 
be referred, for advice as to whether they 
are permissible or not—also to furnish 
the marine offices with advice and assist- 
ance in cases where other classes of in- 
surers may be thought to be encroaching 
upon the proper marine field. 

In addition to all this there is every 
probability that legislation will appear at 
the next session, and whether it be aimed 
toward the curtailing of marine privileges 
or toward the clarifying of obscure points 
in favor of marine interests, there should 
be a committee properly representative 
of the companies assembled here today 
either to oppose or guide such legisla- 
tion. 


» | . 
Lloyd’s History 
(Continued from Page 31) 
the risk had run off. But it was the 
less orthodox form of business that he 
really enjoyed. 

“He was willing to gamble on any 
form of insurance, his favorite being on 
the contingency of twins. He had a 
standing wager to pay £1,000 for each 
child born to the Queen. On the other 
hand, should her Majesty have twins he 
was to be paid £20,000 ($100,000).” 

Dicky made a vast fortune approach- 
ing £4,000,000 ($20,000,000), but such for- 
tunes are difficult to make on Lloyd’s 
now, the authors aver. 

In a section on Lloyd's today, Com- 
mander Worsley declares: “It is not an 
exaggeration to say that there is scarce- 
ly a risk, from a carpet afire in Subur- 
bia to another disaster comparable with 
that of the Titanic, with which Lloyd’s 
is not concerned. From an inconsider- 
able acorn an oak has grown, nor have 
we yet seen that gigantic tree in its 
prime.” 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





F. D. Roosevelt Hailed As First 
Insurance Leader To Win Presidency 


Fidelity & Deposit Vice-President for Some Years; Active 
Campaigning for Him by Nation-Wide Insurance 
Organization Headed by John A. Griffin 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, elected Presi- 
dent of the United States on Election 
Day in the Democratic landslide, is being 
hailed as the first insurance company 
executive ever to be chosen for the high- 
est office in the nation. For some years 
President-elect Roosevelt has been a 
general vice-president of the Fidelity & 
Deposit and up until the time of his 
election as Governor of New York he 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
President-Elect of the United States 


made his F. & D. headquarters at the 
55 Liberty Street offices of the company. 
Since then his vice-presidency has been 
retained “on leave of absence” from the 
company. 

With Franklin D. 
to the 
this week among the 
Particularly did the 
organization known as Insurance Asso- 
ciates for Roosevelt and Garner, headed 
by John A. Griffin, F. & D. vice-presi- 
dent in New York, have cause for much 
satisfaction. With a strong lineup of 
national vice-chairmen and state chair- 
men this organization conducted a vig- 
Roosevelt-Gar- 


Roosevelt’s election 
R evelt 

rejoicing 
Demo- 


there was 
insurance 


Presidency 


crats country-wide. 


orous campaign for the 
sending out daily reports of 
Liberty Street 


ner ticket, 
progress from the 55 
headquarters. 

The many 


prominent insurance lead- 





ers interested felt that they were giving 
evidence of their appreciation of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s deep regard for the welfare 
of insurance agents and brokers and for 
his sponsorship of qualification laws as 
chief executive of New York state. 
Chairman John A. Griffin succinctly 
summed up his regard for the President- 
elect early in the campaign by saying: 
“We feel that because of his past record 
as a legislator, as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, as a vice-president of a promi- 
nent insurance company, and as a busi- 
ness executive of the Empire State, that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is eminently fitted 
to lead this nation out of chaos.” 

One of the most active state chair- 
men was Herman A. Bayern, metropoli- 
tan insurance broker, who handled New 
York state. And in Maryland George L. 
Radcliffe, first vice-president of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit and a personal friend 
of President-elect Roosevelt, took active 
charge of the Democratic presidential 
campaign for that state. 


His Business Career 


It was in March, 1928, that Mr. Roose- 
velt withdrew from a number of direc- 
torates in order to devote more time to 
the Fidelity & Deposit and to his legal 
work in the firm of Roosevelt & O’Con- 
nor, a partnership which he formed back 
in 1924 and which he retained during his 
gubernatorial term “on leave of absence.” 
Even at that time the President-elect 
was held as probably the best known 
personality affiliated with the business 
of insurance so far as the general pub- 
lic was concerned. In addition he con- 
stantly showed a warm sympathetic in- 
terest in work having to do with humani- 
tarianism, social welfare and patriotic ac- 
tivities. Among other things he served 
as a member of the Hudson-Fulton cele- 
bration, the commission of the Platts- 
burg centennial and of the National Com- 
mission of the Panama-P. I. Exposition; 
was president of the Boy Scout Founda- 
tion of New York City and of the Ameri- 
can Construction Council. 

President-elect Roosevelt’s _ political 
career, which was reviewed in daily news- 
papers all over the country this —_—_ is 
well known to insurance men. His first 
political experience was as a member of 
the New York Assembly from which he 
resigned in 1913. He then was selected by 
President Woodrow Wilson to be Assis- 
tant Secretary of Navy, following which 
in 1920 he was nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. His next big 
political post was as Governor of New 
York state for two terms. 

Those who know the President-elect 
regard him as one of the most magnetic 
men who ever entered public life in 
America. 
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Lloyds of America Is 
Formally Launched 


3-COMPANY MERGER APPROVED 





Companies Involved Are Lloyds Casualty, 
Constitution Ind. and Detroit F. & S.; 
. H. Barnes Board Chairman 





The long awaited Lloyds Insurance 
Co. of America was formally launched 
this week with the approval of the 
merger of Lloyds Casualty, Constitution 
Indemnity and Detroit Fidelity & Surety 
by the respective insurance departments 
of New York, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan following home state examinations 
of the financial condition of these com- 
panies. 

While definite news as to the board 
of directors of the new Lloyds and its 
roster of officers will not be available 
until the first meeting of the directorate, 
set for early next week, it is known that 
Julius H. Barnes, former United States 
Chamber of Commerce president and 
chairman and who is a nationally known 
public figure, will be chairman of the 
board of the company and will take an 
active interest in its affairs. 

Others expected to be in the Lloyds 
official family are M. Daniel Maggin, 
who has done splendid work as vice- 
president and general manager of Lloyds 
Casualty; Percy F. Biglin, Lloyds Cas- 
ualty secretary-treasurer and one of the 
old Lloyds Plate Glass officials; Frank 
Cohen, Lloyds Casualty executive vice- 
president; Franklin Vanderbilt, Consti- 
tution Indemnity vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and Robert K. Meneely, 
Lloyds Casualty vice-president in charge 
of plate glass activities, another of the 
old Lloyds Plate Glass veterans. 

It is the intention of Mr. Barnes and 
his associates to augment the manage- 
ment of the three companies entering 
into this merger by the addition of sev- 
eral outstanding casualty and surety 
men, the first of whom was Rexford 
Crewe, who, on Monday, took over his 
new duties as metropolitan New York 


manager. Mr. Crewe was formerly with 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. In the 
meantime William Street is eagerly 


awaiting news as to who will be presi- 
dent of the company. 
Financial Setup 
Of interest this week was the finan- 
cial statement of the new Lloyds, which 
(Continued on Page 42) 


Bureau Safety Heads 
“Country-Trotting” 

MANY CAMPAIGNS NOW RUNNING 

Hall Talking in Tennessee; Stack Makes 


Nime Speeches in Day; Halsey 
Commuting to Virginia 








The safety experts of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
are getting to be accomplished “country- 
trotters,” having lately been traveling al- 
most continuously in their efforts to pro- 
mote safety. 

John J. Hall, director of the street and 
highway division, is now in Nashville, 
Tenn., where he is to address the Ten- 
nessee Association of Insurance Agents 
today. He had hardly returned from a 
long tour through Michigan, Illinois, 
Kansas and Missouri when he was asked 
to make this Tennessee appearance. 


Mr. Hall will go from Nashville to at- 
tend the midwinter conference of the 
Americanism Commission of the Ameri- 
can Legion at Indianapolis on “Com- 
munity Safety.” The safety activities of 
the 11,000 Legion posts under the co- 
operative program of that organization 
and the National Bureau will be reviewed 
and Mr. Hall will assist in developing 
new programs. He will return to New 
York about the middle of November. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, safety super- 
visor of the Bureau, has been keeping 
up with the politicians in the matter of 
making a large number of daily speeches. 
In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in one day, for 
example, Mr. Stack addressed nine meet- 
ings with a total attendance of 3,600. 
The different groups included school 
children, tradesmen, artisans, business 
and professional men and others. Dr. 
Stack was on duty from early in the 
morning until late at night. His ap- 
pearances were part of a safety camr 
paign sponsored by the local insurance 
agents. 

Twice a week for the past month 
Maxwell Halsey, traffic engineer, has 
been commuting back and forth between 
New York, Baltimore, Washington and 
Richmond. He has been assisting in the 
carrying out of compulsory automobile 
inspection campaigns in Virginia and 
Maryland and aiding in giving a send-off 
to a similar campaign in the District of 
Columbia. 
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Rexford Crewe Joins 
Lloyds of America 


AS METROPOLITAN MANAGER 





Has Had 17 Years’ Experience in Han- 
dling Production and Underwriting 
Problems in New York 
Rexford Crewe, one of the best known 
casualty underwriters in the metropoli- 
tan area, has resigned his post as assist- 
ant vice-president in the Eastern depart- 
ment of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
and has been selected by the new Lloyds 
Insurance Co. of America to be manager 
of its metropolitan branch office at 81 
William street which embraces Greater 
New York, Long Island and Westchester 





REXFORD CREWE 


county. This is the first of a number of 
important appointments to be made by 
Lloyds of America, which represents a 
merger of Lloyds Casualty, Constitution 
Indemnity and Detroit F. & S. 

A graduate of Columbia University as 
a civil engineer Mr. Crewe has spent 
seventeen busy years in the casualty 
field and has made a name for himself 
in New York as a capable, seasoned un- 
derwriter and production executive, with 
a sympathetic understanding of the met- 
ropolitan broker’s problems which has 
won for him many friends in brokerage 
circles. 

Maryland Casualty First Post 

After a few months spent with the 
Compensation Inspection & Rating Bu- 
reau Mr. Crewe joined the New York 
staff of the Maryland Casualty in 1914 
with underwriting duties at first to which 
were later added production activities. 
At the time of his resignation in 1925 
to join the Standard Accident he was 
assistant manager of the branch. 

In his five years as resident manager 
of the Standard in New York Mr. Crewe 
enhanced considerably the reputation he 
had made for himself. He had plenty 
to do with the drawing up of enforce- 
able casualty acquisition cost rules and 
found time to lecture before New York 
Insurance Society classes. He was also 
a member of the Casualty Managers 
Luncheon Club. 

With the launching of the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity in 1930 Mr. Crewe ac- 
cepted the post of assistant vice-presi- 
dent in its Eastern department and as- 
sisted in the organization work. He has 
had both executive and development 
duties in the two years spent with that 
company, which, with his previous met- 
ropolitan training, gives him a well bal- 
anced ground for his new work with 
Lloyds of America. 


COLLATERAL LOWERS CLAIM 

Collateral pledged by Rogers Caldwell 
to the city of Owensboro, Ky., has been 
sold at $59,652, making the claim against 
the late Southern Surety $164,216. The 
Southern Surety, now in receivership, 
was Caldwell’s surety on sewer bonds. 





F. S. SMITH’S 25TH MILESTONE 





Travelers’ Claim Adjuster at Grand 

Rapids Given, Dinner; Testimonial 

Drive Staged in His Honor 

Floyd S. Smith, claim adjuster of the 
Travelers’ Grand Rapids office, was hon- 
ored by business associates on Tuesday, 
November 1, in recognition of his com- 
pletion of twenty-five years’ service with 
the company. Throughout western 
Michigan, agents on that day partici- 
pated in a Smith testimonial drive, each 
producer submitting at least one life or 
accident insurance application as a 
tribute to Mr. Smith. In the evening, 
fifty branch office employes and agents 
attended a dinner at which he was guest 
of honor. 

Starting his insurance career in De- 
troit, after four years of school teach- 
ing in his home-town of Ridgeway, 
Mich., Mr. Smith in 1907 became asso- 
ciated with J. W. Thompson & Sons of 
Detroit, general agents of the Travelers. 
In 1912 he was transferred to Grand 
Rapids to organize a claim department 
for the company in western Michigan. 
During his twenty years as adjuster in 
the Grand Rapids office he has become 
one of the best known and most popular 
claim men in the middle west. 


ANGRY AT N. C. BUREAU 





State Industrial Commission Wants New 
Compensation Rating Organization 


Established by Legislature 


Abolition of the North Carolina Com- 
pensation Rating: & Inspection Bureau is 
the hope of the state industrial commis- 
sion, which will ask the legislature to 
create a state bureau next session. In 
the foreword of its biennial report the 
commission alleges inaccuracies in expe- 
rience data on which the recent peti- 
tion for increased premium rates was 
based. 

The present bureau is not a state de- 
partment nor affiliated with the insurance 
department, but the state superintendent 
of insurance is ex officio chairman of 
the body. Insurance carriers are the 
other members. The industrial commis- 
sion gathered the data until 1931, when 
the legislature authorized the creation of 
the bureau. 

In avowing its purpose to abolish the 
bureau the commission says, “Unless the 
next legislature provides for a real North 
Carolina Bureau, divorced entirely from 
the insurance companies and maintained 
by the state, we may expect petitions for 
increases and decreases from time to 
time and so often as these insurance 
carriers decide that it is time to act, 
or else find their organizations without 
anything to do.” 





STATE VS. COUNTY 





Income Taxes Held Up Until Wisconsin 
Pays Milwaukee County for Bank 
Losses Under State Fund 

Until the state, which insured Milwau- 
kee county funds on deposit in several 
closed banks under the 1932 law, pays 
the county’s loss resulting from the bank 
closings, Milwaukee county officials have 
refused to pay to the state governments 
its 40% share of income taxes collected 
in Milwaukee county. 

A test case to get a court ruling on 
the 1932 Wisconsin state depository bond 
fund law will probably reach the Wis- 
consin supreme court early enough to be 
decided before the 1933 legislature meets, 
according to Deputy Attorney General 
Fred M. Wylie. 

Briefs are now in preparation by Mr. 
Wylie and Oliver L. O’Boyle, Milwaukee 
county corporation counsel, for presen- 
tation to the state supreme court of the 
issues involved in closing several Mil- 
waukee banks. 





HARRY DE BAR IN NEW POST 


Harry De Bar, formerly assistant man- 
ager in the Chicago branch office of the 
Commercial Casualty, has joined the 
home office agency staff of the Continen- 
tal Casualty. Mr. De Bar began his in- 
surance career with the Travelers and 
saw service with that company in both 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


H.P. Jackson Emphasizes 
Rate Increase Need 


COMPENSATION CRISIS SEEN 





Urges Support of 1932 Emergency Pro- 
gram in N. J. Talk; Would Demand 
Its Adoption If He Were Czar 





H. P. Jackson, president, Bankers In- 
demnity, minced no words this week in 
urging that intelligent, far-sighted and 
unselfish support be given to the stock 
company 1932 emergency compensation 
rate increase program, Speaking before 
the Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey at its monthly luncheon 
meeting in the Newark Athletic Club, 





H. P. JACKSON 


Mr. Jackson told with telling effect 
“What I Would Do About Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance If I Were 
Czar.” For one thing, he would demand 
immediate adoption of the program, be- 
lieving that the stock casualty companies 
have too long borne a disproportionate 
share of the burden of making the eco- 


nomic readjustment incidental to the 
adoption by industry of compensation 
insurance. 


Mr. Jackson regarded as inconceivable 
that any clear-thinking agent would not 
give the program his support from the 
standpoint of his own self-interest. 
Among other things he said it gave the 
producer an opportunity to compete on 
a price basis with mutuals for large pre- 
mium risks, thereby netting him substan- 
tial commission on new business if his 
salesmanship is effective. 

In developing his theme Mr. Jackson 
emphasized that ever since 1925 actuaries 
have emphasized the need of revising 
compensation rates upward but that the 
best efforts of the rate making bodies 
have succeeded in securing only a com- 
promise with various insurance depart- 
ments. This fact, he said, coupled with 
the continuing tendency to liberalize the 
laws by legislative amendment, and the 
practical difficulty of keeping the rate 
making machinery apace with current 
conditions, have served to harass the 
companies with continued rate deficiency. 


Business Unequally Distributed 


Pointing:to the unequal distribution of 
business by size of risk as the “chief 
source of our difficulty,” Mr. Jackson 
continued : . 

“The recommendations of the actuaries 
of the stock companies for increased 
rates have been based primarily upon 
definite conclusions indicated continu- 
ously by statistical analysis of the com- 
bined results of the companies that the 
chief cause of the heavy underwriting 
loss sustained has arisen from the un- 
equal distribution of the business classi- 
fied by size of risk. 

“It was long since discovered that loss 
ratio decreased as the size of the pre- 
mium increased, and the plain facts are 


that the leading mutuals have the busi- 
ness in the large premium class and en- 
joy satisfactory underwriting results be- 
cause of low loss ratios whereas 45% of 
the total stock companies’ premiums is 
derived from risks paying premiums of 
less than $1,000 per annum. Expressing 
it otherwise, 97% of the risks carried by 
the stock companies are risks involving 
a premium of less than $1,000. Right 
here, in my opinion, we put our finger on 
the chief source of our difficulty—the 
unequal distribution of business by size 
of risk.” . 

Mr. Jackson covered a lot of ground 
in giving the New Jersey underwriters a 
clear picture of the situation. He ex- 
plained how in 1928 supervising authori- 
ties had approved the introduction of 
minimum premiums and an expense con- 
stant so as to make the small risk bear 
inore nearly its proportionate share of 
underwriting expense. Then came the 
graded commission proposal which 
brought forth such a storm of protests 
from agents and brokers nation-wide 
that it was left in the hands of a con- 
ference committee for further study. 


Sees 1931 Emergency Increase 
Ineffective 


In 1930 the results of the business de- 
pression were so clearly reflected in com- 
pensation underwriting results, Mr. Jack- 
son pointed out, that there was no dis- 
puting the fact that an emergency ex- 
isted. The underwriting loss that year 
to Bureau companies was $18,270,000. 
When the matter was brought before 
ihe National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners they seemed favorable to 
the position of the companies from the 
viewpoint of maintaining solvency but 
the net result, the speaker emphasized, 
was that the subsequent emergency rate 
increase filings in twenty-five states 
brought approval in fifteen, a compro- 
mise in nine and disapproval in one. In 
no instance did the increase take effect 
before September 1. 

Thus, Mr. Jackson held, the 1931 emer- 
gency increase has proved ineffective; 
the underwriting loss reached a new high 
of $24,000,000, and it is estimated that the 
loss for the first six months of 1932 has 
been nearly as great as the entire pre- 
vious year. Faced by this state of af- 
fairs, the speaker declared that unless 
some relief is forthcoming the companies 
are threatened with insolvency or with- 
drawal from the compensation field. 


Necessity for Graded Commissions 


Before closing Mr. Jackson discussed 
various aspects of the graded commission 
proposal viewing it as a remedy to some 
extent of the uneven distribution of busi- 
ness confronting the stock companies. 
He said that more equal rate competi- 
tion with mutuals could be brought about 
through the application of the 12'%4% dis- 
count on premiums of $1,000 or more. 
He urged his audience not to lose sight 
of the fact that stock companies are 
still private enterprises engaged in a 
competitive business for profit, and_privi- 
leged to establish their sales cost and 
price fixing subject to the limitations of 
state laws which provide that rates shall 
be fair, adequate and non-discriminatory. 
The graded commission plan, he con- 
cluded, is held by its able proponents to 
meet these requirements and if the 
agents or supervising authorities dis- 
agree he saw no other alternative than 
to retire from the field, a move the omi- 
nous effects of which cannot be exag- 
gerated. 





COMPENSATION EXPERT DEAD 


Joseph M. Lee, former chairman of the 
Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, died recently in a Louisville hos- 
pital where he had been in a serious 
condition for two months. 

Mr. Lee was appointed a member of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
1924 by former Democratic Governor W. 
J. Fields, became chairman of the board 
in 1927 and served until 1929. About five 
years ago he was made editor of the 
Journal of Labor, owned by his brother, 
S. A. Lee, and devoted much time to 
writing on labor subjects. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








How Collection Problems Are Being 
Met By Hartford Group Producers 


Appreciating the fact that most agents are sufficiently interested in the subject 
of collections that they would welcome information as to how others in the field are 
handling the problem, the Hartford Agent, house organ of the Hartford Fire and 
Hartford Accident, recently asked 100 producers to tell frankly what plans they 


were following to avoid a last- -minute collection jam in December. 
rule had been put into effect the agents quizzed were urged to tell 
The response was encouragingly prompt and the following 


up or cancel” 
how it was working out. 


letters represent only a partial list of those received. 


If a strict “pay 


The Eastern Underwriter is 


glad to reprint them due to the keen interest in the subject. 


In Springfield, Tenn., Bell, Browder 
Co., Agent 

Like every other insurance agent who 
wants to wipe his slate clean at the end 
of 1932, we have already begun a drive 
to get the money in if possible, notwith- 
standing the fact that money is very 
tight in our territory at this time. Our 
main, and you might say, only crop (to- 
bacco) doesn’t begin moving until about 
the middle of December, and consequent- 
ly no business house in this section ex- 
pects to get their hands on much cash 
until then. 

We tried one scheme very recently that 
helped collections some, and it may be 
that it would be of some help to other 

agents. 

About twenty-five 
tract at a cost of approximately $35 
apiece to give away two automobiles, a 
new one valued at about $800 and a $150 
second-hand car as second prize. The 
contest ran about six weeks. On every 
dollar’s purchase of insurance, merchan- 
when cash was paid, 
four tickets on these cars were given 
the purchaser. But the most important 
part was the fact that we gave a similar 
number of car tickets on every dollar 
paid on account and this is where every 
firm belonging to the deal “cashed in,” 
if I might term it that way. 

We found that quite a number of peo- 
ple put forth every effort to pay at 
least something on their account before 
the contest closed, which happened to be 
on the tenth of the month. Each mem- 
ber sent out a notice with their bills stat- 
ing that if this bill were paid on or be- 
fore the tenth of September, it would 
entitle the payer to so many tickets. It 
was surprising how many people came in 
before that evening when the cars were 
given away, and paid their accounts. 
Many stores obtained splendid results 
and claim that it greatly increased their 
sales as well as collections. But we can’t 
say that it helped us sell any more new 
insurance. 

12,000 People on Hand 

You can appreciate the value of this 
plan when it is taken into consideration 
that this town has a population of only 
about 6,000 and on the night that the 
cars were given away on the public 
square here, it was estimated that ten 
to twelve thousand people were on hand 
with their tickets, 

A number of firms used thousands of 
the tickets, which proved that they did 
a nice business as well as collected pret- 
ty well. You can see that every one 
benefited with this scheme which has 
been repeated here and will be again the 
latter part of November. I might tell 
you that only one insurance firm, one 
dry goods store, one grocery, one drug 


firms signed a con- 


dise or whatnot, 


store, etc., were allowed to enter the 
deal. 
In Columbia, Ky., Reed Brothers, 
Agents 


The matter of collections is certainly 
the most important subject for consid- 


eration in our agency at this time. We 
are passing through the most trying pe- 
riod of our twenty years in the insurance 
business, but I am convinced that if we 
are able to weather the storm a while 
longer we will be grateful for the expe- 
riences of the past two years. We should 
have learned many things, and by no 
means the least is that there has really 
never been any legitimate excuse for the 
granting of unlimited credit. 

We have just recently adopted a rule 
that all premiums must be paid by the 
tenth of the month following that in 
which the policy is written. When the 
plan was agreed upon, a letter, explain- 
ing the reasons for it was forwarded to 
our policyholders. While the system has 
been in operation only a short time we 
are highly pleased with the results. We 
can see decided improvement in our situ- 
ation; a number of our heretofore 
chronic delinquents have commended our 
action, 


Expect to Lose Some Business 


We, of course, expect to lose some 
business by reason of this rule, but we 
have reached the conclusion that it will 
be better to have a smaller volume and 
have it paid for, than to have to spend so 
much time in an effort to collect pre- 
miums. It is my opinion that our only 
mistake was in not making our terms 
cash on delivery of policy. I believe this 
could be accomplished, especially in the 
case of renewals, by calling upon each 
assured some weeks in advance of ex- 
piration and arranging for coverage and 
explaining the necessity of placing the 
insurance business on a cash basis. 

We have a contract with a finance 
corporation but have not made very ex: 
tensive use of it. However, it is a good 
thing to have for those who desire the 
instalment method of paying premiums 
and is otherwise useful in that when it is 
explained to a certain class of our cus- 
tomers that if they desire credit they 
must use the finance plan, they decide 
to pay cash. 


In Kansas City, Mo., R. B. Jones & 
Sons, Inc., Agents 


We find it easier now than in former 
years to make collections. This is due 
to the fact that, first, this year people 
have not been buying insurance they 
could not pay for. Second, it is easier 
to ask for the payment of an account 
now than it was formerly because they 
believe you when you tell them how hard 
up you are. Third, the collection subject, 
instead of being a monthly duty, is now 
a daily routine. It has become a habit 
to watch collections. 

Fourth, you are not writing insurance 
now for the man that you do not think 
will pay. Fifth, in studying the credit 
problem you are not misled by the fact 
that a man has always had money, that 
his family connections are well to do: 
that he drives a big car or dresses well 
or gives a lot of parties. There is but 
one question 
money now and is he making money ? 

Agents may be hard up because of old 
accounts based on a different credit 
theory but I do not imagine that many 
agents are having a hard time collect- 
ing the accounts which they have written 





acme Payments to Avoid Check 
Tax Creates Forgery Bond Need 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety calls to 
the attention of producers this week the 
insurable hazard which is being incurred 
by many concerns in their efforts to 
avoid the two cent check tax, pointing 
out that the situation presents an un- 
usual opportunity for the sale of forgery 
bonds. It is not the purpose of the 
Aetna C. & S. to advocate any plan 
which will decrease the government’s 
revenue but the fact that payment of 
the tax is being so widely avoided by 
the use of drafts, drawn by concerns on 
themselves, which clear through but are 
not paid by a designated bank, is a sit- 
uation demanding forgery protection. 

Where the draft plan is being used, 
explains the Aetna C. & S., the bank, 
at the end of each business day, calls 
the depositor, reports the number and 
amount of all such drafts which have 
been presented for payment that day, 
after which the depositor issues one 
check, payable to the bank, for an 
amount sufficient to cover. Although this 
method reduces the check tax to one 
check each day the Aetna maintains that 
it leaves the depositor wide open for 
forgery losses for which he can in no 
way hold his bank responsible. Here’s 
why: 

Depositor May “Hold the Bag” 

“Not only is the bank under absolutely 
no obligation to pay such drafts but it 
is without authority to charge them to 
the account of the maker. Furthermore, 
since it is the maker himself who makes 


the payment, it is he who must assume 
the responsibility of verifying the cen- 
uineness of each instrument. If a forged 
draft is paid, therefore, the depositor 
is left ‘holding the bag,’ unless he has 
a depositors’ forgery bond (or is pro- 
tected by section A of a depositors’ 
and/or commercial forgery bond) writ- 
ten for an adequate amount. 

“One of these bonds affords just ex- 
actly the type of protection most needed 
by a concern using the draft method of 
payment. It protects the insured against 
loss resulting from the payment of any 
draft bearing the forged name of the 
maker, drawer or endorser—or from the 
payment of a raised or altered draft. It 
also protects against the payment of a 
draft made or drawn by, or purporting 
to have been made or drawn by the in- 
sured and bearing the forged acceptance 
of the insured. Briefly, it protects against 
the forgery or alteration of any portion 
of the instrument. In addition, such a 
bond protects the insured against any 
loss which he may sustain through the 
payment of forged instruments issued, 
or purporting to have been issued by an 
outside party.” 


To give added significance to its sales 
suggestion the Aetna points out that one 
agent of the company in making a sur- 
vey of his own territory found that a 
large dairy products concern which had 
adopted the draft plan of payment has 
already suffered several losses from for- 
gery. 





this year. If they are they “ain’t learn- 
ing nothing from the depression.” 
In Middletown, Conn., Dale Butler, 
Agent 
The business week is five and one-half 
days. Devote all day Tuesday each week 
to work of collections only. It frequently 
takes three calls to get the money, but 
one must go the first and second time 
before the third time. The boss must 
go in bad cases—do not send a boy. 
In Los Angeles, Cal., Callender- 
Manwaring Co., Agents 
Regardless of the fact that most of our 


‘accounts are good, the fact remains that 


we have, especially over the last few 
years, devoted a good deal of time to the 
comparatively few accounts which have 
been troublesome. As a general outline 
of procedure we can give you the follow- 
ing: 

1. Immediately on the date on which 
an account becomes overdue we endeavor 
to get in touch with the insured, either 
by telephone or by a visit, and to have 
the case followed up until completion. 

2. If we find the insured unable to 
pay the whole account we always try, 
provided he is of the kind who will pay 
eventually, to collect at least a part of 
the premium, endeavoring to have the 
paid amounts equal or exceed the earned 
premium at all times. 

No Renewal Until Overdue Account 

Is Paid 

3. In the case of a client who has in- 
surance expiring at a time when there is 
premium due on a back account, we try 
to make it plain that such renewal can- 
not be considered until the overdue ac- 
count is attended to. 

4. Particularly during the last two 
years when the value of property has 
shown such a downward trend, we have 
endeavored to go out of our way to have 
property reinventoried and to have the 
amounts of insurance cut down as much 
as possible. In saving money for peo- 
ple in this way there is not only a 
smaller premium to pay, but an appar- 
ent feeling of obligation on their part 
which makes our collections problems 
that much easier. 

5. We have no definite or strict “pay 
up or cancel” rule, but use it only in the 
case of clients which we have reason to 
believe are not making a conscientious 


effort to pay. Fortunately for us the 
occasion for use of such a rule is com- 
paratively infrequent, but when it is nec- 
essary we try to act promptly and defi- 
nitely. 


In Demopolis, Ala., Roberts Bank’s 
Insurance Agency 


Various methods of applied psychology 
in the collection of premiums seem to 
work well with other agencies as well as 
finance plans, but with us it is a matter 
of selecting those assureds able to pay 
the premiums, and then making it plain 
before writing or delivering the policies 
that we expect and intend to collect pre- 
miums when due. If the assured then 
finds himself unable to pay the premium, 
we cancel out. Losses in premiums oc- 
cur through temporizing. At that, we 
must confess that we are not hard-boiled 
enough yet to prevent such losses ab- 
solutely. 

The rigid selection of assureds able to 
pay premiums when due plays havoc with 
volume, but then we do not feel that this 
is a time to use volume as a barometer 
of sound business. 





AETNA SCHOOL DINNER 


The Aetna Casualty & Surety commis- 
sion producers who have been attending 
training classes at the home office have 
completed the course and returned to 
their respective home fields. They were 
given a farewell dinner last week in 
Hartford at which Vice-President W. L. 
Mooney made, an informal talk on the 
advantages possessed by the man who is 
well trained. Amos E. Redding, field 
supervisor who served as instructor for 
the class, was toastmaster. The next 
— will probably be held early in 
1933. 





BROADCAST SAFETY CONTEST 


A safety contest without any prizes, 
but in which the winners will have lunch- 
eon with the governor’s safety commit- 
tee and then broadcast over the radio, 
is being conducted in Massachusetts. 
Short broadcasts on safety are to be 
written, with winners picked in four 
classes: men who do or do not operate 
automobiles, and women divided the 
same way. The winners will read tlieit 
contributions over radio stations WBZ 
and WBZA. 
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Casualty Actuaries 
Meeting Next Friday 


ANNUAL ELECTION TO BE HELD 





Program Includes Two Topics for In- 
formal Discussion; Formal Papers 
and Tarbell’s Presidential Address 





The annual election of officers will fea- 
ture the gathering next Friday of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, which is ex- 
pected to have the usual good attendance. 
Following the presidential address by 
Thomas F: Tarbell, Travelers, the meet- 
ing will give attention to the following 
subjects, selected for informal discussion 
because of their importance at the pres- 
ent time. 

1. Comparison of the practicability 
and desirability of the present payroll 
basis for compensation premiums with 
other possible premium bases such as: 
per capita, work-hours, units of produc- 
tion, value of product, etc. 

2. Shall compensation for automobile 
personal injury accidents follow the basic 
principles of workmen’s compensation 
laws of requiring no proof of negligence 
and compulsory acceptance of fixed 
schedules of indemnity for injuries? 

Formal Papers 

Among the formal papers to be pre- 
sented are “Ten Years of Rates and Rat- 
ing Bureaus in Ontario Applied to Auto- 
thobile Insurance,” by John Edwards, 
casualty actuary, Ontario Insurance De- 
partment, and the “Wisconsin Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act” by William 
H. Burhop, secretary, Employers Mutual 
Liability of Wausau. The latter paper 
outlines the various legislative proposals 
in previops years for meeting the un- 
employment problem in Wisconsin and a 
description of the act which became a 
law on January 28, 1932; the author’s 
descriptions of the general provisions 
of the act; those covered thereunder, 
benefit payments, liability limits of em- 
ployers, reserve funds, voluntary system 
and the advisory committee. The conclu- 
sion is that some highly practicable 
relief plan will result from this experi- 
ment, thus making the law productive of 
some beneficial results. 

In addition to the annual election 
three members of the council will be 
selected and new Fellows and Associates 
admitted. 





MUST FIX BURGLAR ALARMS 





Accidental Ringing in London Draws 
Fine After Ten Minutes; New 
Law to End Nuisance 
A new London County Council regula- 
tion to deal with burglar alarms which 
start ringing in the middle of the night 
for no apparent reason and continue for 

many hours, is now in force. 

The regulation fixes a penalty of $25 
in cases where a bell in the old city rings 
for more than ten minutes and in the 
administrative county of London for 
more than five minutes. Fire alarms are 
excluded. The main object of the regu- 
lation, it is stated, is to put an end to 
the nuisance caused by faulty alarms. 
If there is no watchman and the owner 
cannot be found, it frequently happens 
that the bell cannot be stopped until the 
office staff arrive at perhaps 9 o’clock in 
the morning. 





ORDER HIGHER TEXAS RATES 
Considerably higher automobile _lia- 
bility rates have been ordered by the 
Texas board of insurance commission- 
ers. For commercial vehicles the in- 
crease is 40% and for private automo- 
biles it is 226%. A reduction of 6.9% 
however, was ordered in the property 
damage rate for private cars and 5.3% 
lor commercial trucks. 





NEWARK AGENCY INCORPORATES 
_ The David Cronheim Agency, located 
in Newark, has been incorporated with 
a capital of 1,000 shares by John Lerner, 
F. Percely and L. Tropp, all of Newark. 
The agency has been established for 
some time, 


BRISBINE’S NEW CONNECTION 


Made Hartford Accident Production Sup’t 
at San Francisco; Widely Known 
on Pacific Coast 

Floyd E. Brisbine, one of the best 
known bonding men on the Pacific 
Coast, has joined forces with the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity as superin- 
tendent of production for its Pacific de- 
partment at San Francisco. For the past 
few years Mr. Brisbine has been man- 
ager on the coast for the. Metropolitan 
Casualty and Commercial Casualty. In 
his new post he will follow his bent, 
which is the production of surety busi- 
ness, but will decidedly not neglect cas- 
ualty production. 

Nearly twenty-five years in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Brisbine’s first connection was 
as local agent at Yakima, Wash., in 1909. 





Three years later he joined the Ameri- 
can Surety and remained with that com- 
pany in various capacities and locations 
until 1921. He then went with the Ei- 
delity & Deposit as assistant manager in 
San Francisco and later became man- 
ager of its branch office there. 

In 1926 when the Pacific Indemnity 
was organized Mr. Brisbine’s recognized 
ability in the surety business won for 
him the home office post of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of surety activities. He 
has been with the Metropolitan-Commer- 
cial Casualty companies since August, 
1929. 





ALABAMA HEARINGS SET 
Formal hearings on proposed compen- 
sation rates will be held by the Alabama 
state bureau of insurance on November 


17 and 18. 


CONFER WITH LIVINGSTON 
_James A Beha, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, and Oliver R. Beckwith, 
counsel, Aetna Casualty & Surety, spent 
a day in Detroit late last week in con- 
ference with Charles D. Livingston, in- 
surance commissioner, on the compensa- 
tion situation in that state. Their visit 
followed the refusal of the Michigan 
anti-discrimination commission to grant 
the proposed rate increase, advocated by 
the stock carriers, on the grounds that 
it was discriminatory. 





CLOSING NEWARK OFFICE 
The Century Indemnity, it is learned 
this week, is closing its Newark, N. J., 
branch office and will care for the busi- 
ness written through that source at the 
home office. 
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GIFT 


FOR EXECUTIVES who have many to 
remember and a limited amount of time 
and money for the purpose. Attractively 
printed on a rich antique paper and 
handsomely bound, this volume offers 
the perfect Christmas combination: An 
impressive present with a universal ap- 
peal at a nominal cost—and, happily, 
as accessible as the coupon at the bor. 
tom of this page. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES, hemmed in by 
details, dictation and dull routine, par- 
ticularly will thrill to glimpses of the 
more glamorous side of insurance re- 
vealed in these scintillating stories. 


FIELD MEN, too, will be keen about 
this compilation. Not only will it supply 
them with a unique fund of good yarns, 
apropos of this and that, but it will 
readily solve their own gift problem, 
simply and economically. 


AGENTS will find welcome surcease 
from current worries in this attention- 
gripping book—and, an appropriate 
present that will be sincerely appre- 
ciated by 


POLICYHOLDERS AND PROSPECTS 
on whom they wish to make a particular 
impression, clerks and stenographers, 
friends and relatives, sweethearts and 
neighbors, doctor, lawyer, merchant, 
chief—in fact, anybody and everybody 
= enjoys exciting stories dramatically 
told. 
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Jacket Design for Insurance Thrillers 


JUST THE THING 
FOR YOUR 
WAITING ROOM! 


No one will ever count minutes on 
you if a copy of INSURANCE 
THRILLERS lies temptingly near. 
These short, snappy, action-packed 
tales will hold them enthralled— 
aghast at the blood curdling horror 
of greed-driven crimes—baffled 
by the perplexing intricacy of con- 
fronting Socata at the 
lightning ingenuity of swift-footed 
detection! Order your copies now! 
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Insurance Securities Capital 
Readjustment Favorably Voted 


Stockholders of the Insurance Secu- 
rities Co., Inc., of New Orleans, hold- 
ing company of which the Union In- 
demnity is the principal unit, voted fa- 
vorably upon a rearrangement of its fi- 
nancial structure at a special meeting 
November 5. The company’s charter 
was amended at the same time and 
its capital structure now consists of 
4,000,000 shares of $1 par value com- 
mon stock and 2,000,000 new shares of 
$1 par value convertible cumulative 
preferred stock. Before the readjust- 
ment Insurance Securities stock had a 
$10 par value. 

It is learned that the common and 
preferred stock will have equal voting 
power and that a 6% per share cumu- 
lative dividend will be paid in full on 
the new preferred issue following 
which the common stock may receive 
a 6% per share dividend. Thereafter 
any additional dividend payments are 
to be shared equally. In addition, the 
preferred stock is to be redeemable at 
any time at $1.25 a share plus all divi- 
dends and the stock may be converted 
for common stock if desired. 

Present stockholders, who cast con- 
siderably more than the necessary 
two-thirds vote required to put 
through the capital readjustment, may 
take the new stock in proportion to 
their present holdings, it is learned, 
provided they exercise their rights by 
November 15. 











DISCUSSES FALLS AT WORK 





New York Law Journal Article on Work- 
men’s Compensation Cases Traces 
Precedents 


The New York Law Journal ran as a 
feature article last week a discussion by 
Henry Shemin, New York lawyer, on 
awards under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act for injuries caused by falls. The 
recent decision in the well-known case of 
Connelly vy. Samaritan Hospital has gone 
one step further than previous decisions 
in such cases, according to Mr. Shemin. 

The claimant (Connelly), while work- 
ing in the laundry fell during a heart 
attack and in falling struck a table which 
was part of the laundry equipment, sus- 
taining serious injury. The Court of 
Appeals has upheld the award of com- 
pensation made by the industrial board 
although the Appellate Division had re- 
versed the board, 

Mr. Shemin traces how in previous 
cases the tendency has been to refuse 
compensation unless a very definite in- 
crease of hazard in case of fall has been 
brought about by the employment, where 
the fall is the result of illness. The 
presence of the laundry table is a much 
slighter increase of hazard due to em- 
ployment than has been recognized in 
previous cases. 





W. S. MACAULEY’S NEW POST 


William S. Macaulay, for ninteen years 
with the Fidelity & Casualty, the past 
eight of which he has been liability de- 
partment manager in its New York of- 
fice, has joined the metropolitan office 
of the Eagle Indemnity. In his new post 
Mr. Macaulay will handle production and 
the development of brokers’ service. 


HENRY O. ROSS PROMOTED 


Henry O. Ross, who has been casualty 
field assistant in the Travelers’ Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., branch office, and just re- 
cently has been serving as acting mana- 
ger, has been promoted to manager, cas- 
ualty lines. Mr. Ross has been con- 
nected with the Wheeling office since 
August, 1926. 








J. R. McKinney, Pacific Coast depart- 
mént manager of the Massachusetts 
Bonding in San Francisco, is chairman 
of the Golden Gate bridge committee of 
the Surety Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Together with members of his 
committee Mr. McKinney is arranging 
the necessary sureties for this gigantic 
suspension bridge project which carries 


an estimated cost of $25,000,000. 


AUTO DEATHS DROP 15% 





Travelers Compilation Points to 23,000 
Fatalities in First 10 Months; Acci- 
dents Increase in Only 3 States 

Around 23,000 persons have met death 
in automobile accidents in this country 
the first ten months this year, it is indi- 
cated by official state reports received 
by the Travelers this week. While this 
toll is nearly 15% less than the number 
of deaths in the corresponding period 
last year, it indicates that the fatality 
record very likely will, be around 29,000 
for the year. Incomplete statistics show 
that fatalities decreased more than car 
registrations or gas consumption in the 
early months of the year but that the 
decrease in deaths has failed to keep pace 
with the decrease in gas consumption in 
the early autumn months. In September 
the improvement in the fatality figures 
was around half as much as for June, 
July and August. 

Out of forty-one states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia reporting deaths from 
automobile accidents the record shows 
increases for the year in only three. 
Twenty-two states show percentage de- 
creases in deaths greater than the av- 
erage. 

Seventeen states report decreases in 
fatelities in excess of 20%. They are 
Alabama, Connecticut, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. In Cali- 
fornia the decrease has been 9.75%, Mas- 
sachusetts, 9.87%; New Jersey, 14.33%; 
New York, 8.10%; Ohio, 19.30%, and 
Pennsylvania, 6.78%. 


DISCUSS PROPOSED MO. RATES 

The Insurance Committee of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce is meet- 
ing today with representatives of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters to discuss the proposed com- 
pensation rate increase in that state, fol- 
lowing which a public hearing will be 
held on November 15 before Superin- 
tendent of Insurance J. B. Thompson at 
Jefferson City. 





ROYAL INDEMNITY CONDITION 





N. Y. Dep’t Examination Reveals $26,- 

175,870 in Assets and $6,973,696 in 

Surplus as of Dec. 31, 1931 

Financial condition of the Royal In- 
demnity as of December 31, 1931, is re- 
vealed in the examination report recent- 
ly completed by the New York state in- 
surance department. Total admitted as- 
sets are shown at $26,175,870, capital at 
$2,500,000 and surplus over all liabilities 
of $6,973,696, making a policyholders’ sur- 
plus of $9,293,696. A reserve of $2,603,972 
for miscellaneous lines is indicated as 
well as $3,470,956 in compensation re- 
serve and $6,301,966 reserve for unearned 
premiums. 

Since the Royal Indemnity was form- 
ed in September, 1910, its operations up 
until last December have produced a to- 
tal gain in surplus of $13,016,009. Losses 
to surplus during this period include 
$553,481 in underwriting and dividends 
paid to stockholders of $5,300,000. The 
Royal Insurance Co. owns all of the 
stock except a few qualifying shares. 

The underwriting and investment ex- 
hibit contained in the report, covering 
the period from December 31, 1928, to 
December 31, 1931, shows earned pre- 
miums of $44,505,839, earned underwrit- 
ing income of $44,395,989; losses and loss 
expenses incurred of $27,849,715; com- 
missions incurred of $9,364,464; taxes in- 
curred of $946,432, and overhead expenses 
incurred of $5,798,704, resulting in total 
losses and expenses incurred of $43,959,- 
316. This leaves a gain from underwrit- 
ing of $436,673. Investment gains to- 
taled $1,068,645, making the total gains 
from underwriting and investments ag- 
gregate $1,505,318. From this is sub- 
tracted losses to stockholders and on the 
Pershing Square leasehold of $580,026, 
resulting in a net gain to surplus during 
the three years of $925,292. During the 
period under examination admitted as- 
sets increased $1,976,203; liabilities, ex- 
cept capital, decreased $449.088, and’ cap- 
ital stock increased $1,500,000. 








SAFETY 
SIDELIGHTS 


slippery pavements 


Autumn, with rain and falling leaves, creates new hazards 


for the motorist—poorer vision and slippery pavements. It is 


probably because of these two factors that the accident fre- 


quency curve rises at this time of the year. 


If you would avoid accidents; if you are interested in 


reducing the cost of automobile insurance, drive carefully— 


and preach careful driving. 


Great American 
JAudemnify Company 
CASUALTY New Pork SURETY 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








Election Results 


(Continued from Page 1) 
congratulations from dozens of insurance 
men at the Hotel Astor Tuesday nicht 
when campaign returns read at the din- 
ner dance in honor of Surrogate O’Brien, 
running for mayor, indicated his elec- 
tion by the largest plurality any candi- 
date for mayor in this city had ever 
run up. 

Mr. Hoey managed the O’Brien cam- 
paign. 

The Greater New York Congressmen 

Greater New York elected four insur- 
ance men to Congress. They are Wil- 
liam F, Brunner, Queens County, first 
ag Thomas H. Cullen, Kings Coun- 

fourth district; Theodore A. Peyser, 
nahuanan, seventeenth district; and 
Martin J. Kennedy, Manhattan, "eight- 
eenth district. 

Most interest in the Congressional 
campaign was in the victory of Theodore 
A. Peyser, who is an agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life, associated with the 
Clifford L. McMillen agency here, and 
who ran against Mrs. Ruth Pratt, widow 

of a Standard Oil multi-millionaire, the 
present incumbent. 

Martin J. Kennedy’s office is at 511 
Fifth Avenue. He is a graduate of the 
College of the City of New York; was 
a State Senator 1924-1930; and has been 
a Congressman for two years. 

William F. Brunner is a broker who 
was an Assemblyman, who ran and was 
defeated for Queens Borough president 
in 1929; and has been a Congressman 
since 1928. 

Thomas H. Cullen is in the insurance 
and shipping business in Brooklyn; was 
elected to the Assembly in 1896; to the 
State Senate in 1899; and to Congress 
in 1919 where he has since served. 





EGLOF LECTURES IN DETROIT 





Travelers Agency Supervisor Traces 
Evolution of Casualty Business Along 
With Industry; Features of Talk 


John H. Eglof, supervisor, agency field 
service, casualty lines, of the Travelers 
lectured dt a meeting of the Casualty & 
Fire School in Detroit this week. He 
traced the evolution of casualty insur- 
ance along with industry, which insur- 
ance helped to develop, and told of the 
work casualty insurance has done in safe- 
guarding the public. 


In dealing with automobile accidents 
Mr. Eglof explained that they occur be- 
cause of human errors on the part of 
drivers and pedestrians. He urged that 
everyone should err on the side of safety. 
Picturing the casualty business as hav- 
ing many ramifications he also called at- 
tention to the fact that it was highly 
specialized and that service has come to 
play a dominant part. 

As important as it is to make good 
losses suffered under policies, the pre- 
vention of an injury was said to be even 
more important, as an injury prevented 
is a benefaction and an injury compen- 
sated an apology. 





New Ky. Commissioner 
G. B. Senff, publisher of Mt. Sterling, 


Ky., and former member of the State 
Racing Commission, this week was ap- 
pointed and sworn in as insurance com- 
missioner of Kentucky, relieving Acting 
Commissioner Charles I. Brown of Shel- 
byville; and succeeding to the vacancy 
created last spring by the resignation of 
Bush W. Allin, of Harrodsburg, Ky 

Mr. Senff is a brother of County 
Judge Earl Senff, of Mt. Sterling, and 
has the backing of Judge Allie W. Young 
of Morehead, Ky., a powerful Democratic 
leader in Kentucky. He is about 50 years 
of age. 


Nove! 
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‘The dead take 


to their graves, in their 
clutched fingers, only that 


which they have given away’’ 



































HIS is your chance to do more good with the 
money you give to others than was perhaps 
ever before possible in the history of this country. 


First, because the need is greater than ever 
before. Second, because more of every dollar 
you give will go to provide your fellow human 
beings with food, shelter, medical help—the bare 
necessities of living. 


The Welfare and Relief Mobilization for 1932 
is a cooperative national program to reenforce 
local fund-raising for human welfare and relief 
needs. No national fund is being raised. Each 
community is making provision for its own 
people. Each community will have full control 
of the money it obtains. 





Read again the great words attributed tc 
Rousseau which are printed at the top of this 
page. Then give through your established wel- 
fare and relief organization, through your com- 
munity chest, or through your local emergency 
relief committee. 


NEWTON D. BAKER 
Chairman, National Citizens’ Committee. 


WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 
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J. B. McCutchan Gets 
4-Year Jail Sentence 


DARBY A. DAY IS FINED $2,500 





Both Found Guilty of Using Mails to 
Defraud in Promotion of Mid- 


Western Insurance Companies 





Judge Albert L. Reeves of the United 
States District Court at Jefferson City 
has sentenced Jerome B. McCutchan, St. 
Louis promoter, to serve four years in 
the Federal prison at Leavenworth and 
fined Darby A. Day, Chicago insurance 
man, $2,500 and placed him on probation 
for a year as an outcome of charges 
brought against both of them of using 
the mails to defraud in connection with 
the promotion of the Continental Indem- 
nity of America and the formation of 
the Chicago Fidelity & Casualty. Mc- 
Cutchan and Day were found guilty of 
these charges on November 4. 

In fining Darby A. Day rather than 
giving him a prison sentence, Judge 
Reeves said he had shown leniency be- 
cause the evidence showed that Day was 
less guilty of fraud than McCutchan. He 
was ordered, however, to pay $1,000 of 
nis fine immediately and the balance 
within thirty days. McCutchan was sen- 
tenced to two years on a conspiracy 
charge and to four years each on two 
other counts of using the mails to de- 
fraud, the three sentences to run concur- 
rently. Refused a new trial, his attor- 
neys have filed an appeal with the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. McCutchan 
is now at liberty under a $10,000 bail bond. 

Principal Charges 

One of the principal charges brought 
against them by government witnesses 
was their alleged part in depositing with 
the Missouri Insurance Department in 
June and July, 1930, for the Continental 
Indemnity, mortgages on southeastern 
Missouri farm lands with a reputed face 
value of about $400,000. It was chargéd 
that appraisals indicated that the land 
securing these mortgages was worth only 
$100,000. 

Another charge in the indictment in- 
volved the deposit of notes with a face 
value of $400,000 with the Missouri In- 
surance Department by the Continental 
Indemnity. It was alleged that the de- 
fendants knew the securities deposited 
with the insurance department did not 
comply with the law and the Missouri 
Department’s regulations. 

It was further charged that the use of 
these notes and deeds of trust in ‘the 
assets of the two insurance companies, 
in view of the representations alleged’ to 
have made concerning their value, “consti- 
tuted a fraud on all persons who might 
buy policies in either of the said compa- 
nies and on all persons who might buy 
or acquire stock in the Chicago Fidelity 
& Casualty and constituted a fraud on 
the general public.” 

Counsel for the defendants contended 
that Day and McCutchan were the vic- 
tims of the general business depression 
and that they had acted in good faith 
when they used the various securities 
as assets for the insurance companies. A 
new trial will probably be sought. 


U. S. F. & G. OKLAHOMA MEETING 

Seven home office executives including 
R. Howard Bland, board chairman, at- 
tended the recent Oklahoma state meet- 
ing of the United States F. & G. and the 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, at which 120 
agents were present. Leslie C. Williams, 
Oklahoma City branch manager, presid- 
ed. The executive party included besides 
Mr. Bland Frank Gantert, F. & G. Fire 
president; J. F. Matthai, C. C. cna, 
> oe Mason, Hugh B. Combs, all U. S 
F. & G. vice-presidents and Phillip F. 
Lee, agency director. 


LOST BLIND EYEBALL 

No compensation is to be awarded to 
a worker whose already blind eye was 
removed as the result of a second acci- 
dent, the North Carolina Industrial 
Commission has held in the case of 
Downs v. Model Laundry. Nor is there 
compensation for facial disfigurement 








unless an artificial eye cannot be used. 


Eubank Address 


(Continued from Page 8) 

big case “has developed the unpleasant 
habit of dying.” He gave figures of the 
average mortality experienced by fifty- 
odd companies over the past eight years, 
starting with 49% in 1925 and going to 
59% last year. Along this line he said 
in part: 

“Tf this increase in the death rate were 
being experienced among all policyhold- 
ers, it would be just too bad, but noth- 
ing could be done about it except ulti- 
mately to decrease dividends. But this 
is not the case. The little man, and the 
average man, is living longer than ever; 
population and industrial insurance mor- 
tality rates continue to go down; the 
depression agrees with the public. But 
the big cases, and particularly the hold- 
ers of large policies who are in their 
fifties and late forties tell a different 
story. Here is the experience of one 
large company on suicide claims on large 
cases: 


1925....200¢ $ 20,000 1929... 200 $ 506,000 
1926....0+ 202,000 1930.....- 1,588,000 
1927.00.00 276,000 1931. ...6. 1,247,000 
1928... 406,000 


“And this is far from the whole story, 
for much more costly than the excess 
suicide claims is the tremendous increase 
in the death rate of the ‘big fellows’ from 
diseases of the heart and arteries, or, 
more generally, what is termed by the 
doctors ‘cardiovascular degeneration.’ It 
appears they can’t ‘take’ it.” 

After mentioning the deaths of Wilson, 
Bryan, Morrow, Harding and others cut 
off in their prime, Mr. Eubank said there 
were deaths of thousands of business and 
financial leaders in the world, many of 
whom were heavily insured, so much so 
that in the case of one company the 
claims from heart and’ kidney disease 
among large policyholders have increased 
from $791,000 in 1925° to $3,277,000 in 
1931. 

The Average Agent 

Continuing he said: 

“What are the companies doing about 
it? Well, for one thing they are cutting 
their limits of acceptance; for another 
they are tightening their selection in the 
big cases. Then, too, dividends are be- 
ing cut, partially for this reason. Just 
watch the tendency of the new dividend 
scales -as they come out. It,/is my pre- 
diction that. either premium rates will be 
raised in the region of age 50 to 60, by 
perhaps as much as $2.50 per thousand 
or more, or we will reach the situation 
where the dividend at age 50 is actually 
less in dollars and cents than that pay- 
able at age 30. Possibly both conditions 
will occur. 

“But, as this brings me to my real 
subject, this change in conditions has 
inevitably led to a profound change in 
the attitude of the companies toward 
their agency forces. In some quarters, 
iand unjustly, I believe, there is a tend- 
ency to ascribe to brokerage business a 
Share in the blame; but everywhere we 
are beginning to hear a plea for moder- 
ate sized policies, written under active 
solicitation conditions to men of moderate 
salaries, or of moderate earned income. 
by the average agent, an agent still 
young enough to write a normal propor- 
tion of his business among men in their 
twenties and their thirties.” 

Factors of a Successful Agency 

After describing the ideal agent—as 
printed in the front part of this article 
Mr. Eubank said that it is towards these 
ideal men that the companies are look- 
ing—and to them alone—for a mortality 
of insured persons that will continue to 
correspond with that of a similar eco- 
nomic group in the population as a whole. 
He concluded : 

“Less and less, in my opinion, is the 
success of an agency to be judged by its 
paid-for business and its high average 
policy. Paid-for production will, of 
course, continue to count, but other fac- 
tors are coming into the picture: a fa- 
vorable agency mortality rate; high pro- 
portion of $5,000 to $25,000 policies com- 
pared with total business; better than 
average persistency rates both for the 
business and in the agency staff, and an 
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International Re. Gets Direct Writing 
Facilities by Independence Merger 


In connection with the recent acquisi- 
tion by the International Re-Insurance 
of the assets of the Independent Indem- 
nity President Carl M. Hansen of the 
International points out that the consoli- 
dation will not only effect a substantial 
reduction in overating costs to both com- 
panies but will give the reinsurance cor- 
poration a nationwide direct writing or- 
ganization, thus following the practice 
of European reinsurance institutions who 
have their own direct writing facilities. 
It is made clear by Mr. Hansen that each 
agent of the old Independence Indemnity 
now becomes an agent of the Interna- 
tional for the writing of direct lines as 
well as excess and other reinsurance 
business. 

Since January 1, 1931, Mr. Hansen and 
his associates have acquired and consoli- 
dated by merger five casualty companies, 
the first being the Commonwealth Cas- 
ualty of Philadelphia which was merged 
on May 1, 1931; with the American Mine 
Owners Casualty. Subsequently the Lib- 
erty Surety Bond of Trenton was ac- 
quired and these three companies merged 
into the Independence Indemnity, the 
new charter for which was granted by 
the commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 


September, 1931. Before the end of the 

year the net assets of Underwriters Cas- 

ualty of Milwaukee were acquired. Asa 

result the Independence Indemnity dis- 

closed gross assets on December 31, 1931, 

in excess of $12,250,000, Mr. Hansen says, 
Financial Aspects 

Under the new underwriting policy of 
the company established by the Hansen 
interests more than $6,000,000 in annual 
premiums have been canceled. “In spite 
of this strict limitation and conservatism 
in underwriting,” Mr. Hansen points out, 

“it is anticipated that the Independence 
will write for the year 1932 almost $9,- 
000,000 in premiums.’ 

Speaking of the financial features of 
the merger Mr. Hansen emphasizes that 
no increase of the outstanding capital 
stock of the International is involved. It 
will, however, double the gross assets be- 
hind the policies of both companies,” he 
says, and “affords to the International 
Re-Insurance the investment income 
from assets approximating $25,000,000.” It 
is the confident opinion held that through 
the control afforded by this consolidation 
the underwriting profit resulting from 
business of both the International and 
Independence “can be greatly increased.” 





Lloyds of America 


(Continued from Page 36) 

is based on the December 31, 1931, con- 
dition of the merged companies and cer- 
tified to by the Insurance Department of 
New York. Using convention values 
total assets of $12,391,440 are shown and 
liabilities, except capital, of $8,227,007, 
thus leaving a surplus to policyholders 
of $4,164,432 of which the capital is 
$1.000,000. It is significant that a reserve 
of $1,164,432 for depreciation of securi- 
ties and a voluntary contingent reserve 
of $500,000 have been set up. The net 
surplus is shown at $1,500,000. 


CENTURY INDEMNITY CHANGES 
Manford S. Runyan, for five years 
Oklahoma field manager of the Century 
Indemnity, has resigned to enter the local 
agency business in Tulsa. He will be 
associated with J. J. Jackson, represent- 
ing the Century as general agents and 
the Aetna Insurance Co. as local agents. 
G. Morris O’Brien, Century field man- 
ager in Texas, who succeeds Mr. Run- 
yan, will have charge of both Texas and 
Oklahoma territory with headquarters at 
Dallas. Mr. O’Brien during the past five 
years has served successively in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. 








DELAY KY. RATE DECISION 

The decision of the Kentucky Work- 
men’s Compensation Board on the pro- 
posed compensation rates for that state, 
expected November 1, has been post- 
poned until after November 15. The 
board did not meet November 1 as 
planned. 





agency force which must, if these ob- 
jects are to be attained, consist largely 
of steady and consistent producers, both 
agents and brokers, whose loyalty to 
their company will be at least as great 
as their responsibility toward their 
clients.” 


NEW U. S. F. & G. BRANCH 


Baltimore Office Opening Jan. 1 to Re- 
place Richmond and _ Charleston 
Branches; B. C. Taylor Manager 

The United States F. & G. will con- 
solidate its branch offices at Richmond, 
Va., and -Charleston, W. Va., into a new 
branch office to be opened January 1 at 
26 South Calvert Street, Baltimore. 
Some of the functions of the District of 
Columbia office will also be taken over. 
The purpose of the move is to centralize 
underwriting and accounting service. B. 
Conway Taylor, Richmond branch man- 
ager since that office was opened in 
1924, will be in charge of the new office 
which will maintain an entirely sepa- 
rate existence from the home office. 

The Washington branch has been cov- 
ering portions of Maryland and north- 
ern Virginia, but will now cover only the 
District of Columbia. Wickliffe B. 
Lewis, manager at Charleston, will re- 
main there as head of a service office 
as production manager. Similar offices 
will be maintained in Richmond, Raleigh, 
Greensboro, Charlotte and Johnson City, 
Tenn. The new office will cover Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina and northwest Tennessee. 

Mr. Tayor’s first connection with the 
U. S. F. & G. was in 1917 as manager of 
its Charlotte, N. C., branch office. When 
that office was consolidated with the 
Richmond branch in 1924 he continued 
as manager. 








NOW WITH A. F. IBRY & CO. 

A. F. Ibry & Co. of Atlanta, Ga., have 
been selected to supervise the affairs of 
the Sun Underwriters Insurance Co. in 
Georgia. This office succeeds John C. 


Whitner & Co. who have represented the 
company for years as general agents. A. 
F. Ibry & Co. now have charge of all the 
Sun companies in Georgia. 
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